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UR HELP WITH SALES 


HEN you submit your manuscript for review, you also submit your- 

self. You, the man or woman behind the copy. are always as important 
to us as the copy itself. Rejection comments and opinions of sympathetic 
friends seldom reveal what prevents your writing successful scripts. Really 
helpful advice on writing problems can be given only by someone who has 
spent years solving them. 


A complete analysis which grapples with the whole problem. penetrates 
to actual causes, and offers sympathetic, expert advice, with an exchange of 
letters—that is our Collaborative Criticism. You secure the services of a 
former magazine editor (I bought fiction for Collier's for two years), a writer 
(stories in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, etc., and five standard works 
on the art of fiction). and a psychologist who knows his man or woman 
sitting before a typewriter or loafing in an armchair. 


Authors in trouble write us saying, “Give me the works. I've tried others 
and got nowhere.” “Tell me if I have any ability and give it to me straight.” 
They get what they ask for. Those who trust their critics and who have the 
minimum essentials for success plus a little front lime courage flourish and 
are printed and you'll find their names today in the entire range of magazines 
and in the bookstores. They believe that our Collaborative Criticism is worth 
the $12 we charge. If we believe your story is ready for market, and you 
wish us to, we'll handle its submission through our New York representative. 


The fee for an Editorial Appraisal on a manuscript (opinion of salability 
or not and why) is only $6. The criticism fees, $6 and $12, cover single manu- 
scripts not exceeding 5,000 words. fact or fiction. For each additional thou- 
sand words, one dollar. Fees for novels or fact books on request. 


Send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services”, which tells our story fully 
and gives you advice by now famous writers who had their literary begin- 
nings with us. Your letter of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


UZZELL BOOKS 


Our Narrative Technique ($3.00) and my Technique of the Novel ($1.75) 
are available to all writers and will be sent by return mail upon receipt of 
order. Mr. Robert V. Taylor. an up-and-coming scribe living in Mena, 
Arkansas, recently had this to say about Narrative Technique: “In the last 
two years of rugged free-lancing (35 short story sales plus verse and short 
articles), your book has occupied a position to the right of my market guide. 
It is the most amazing energy-bringer-backer-and-booster-upper that I have 
ever found. ... Thanks for writing it!” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER, 
OKLAHOMA 
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We Can’t Forget Avon 
Sir: 

Since Avon is the second oldest pocket-size 
book publisher in the business and one of the 
two or three largest companies, I was somewhat 
disappointed to note the sparse information about 
us in Arnold Hano’s article, “Book Publishers 
Pass the Buck.” In checking back, I find that 
Mr. Hano did write for material, but by mistake 
the information he asked of us never was sent. 
So I will give you some additional information. 

Avon publishes pocket-size books (Avon Double 
Size Books) at 50c as well as at the 25c and 35c 
prices mentioned. In general, our requirements 
are for strong modern fiction, mysteries and 
Westerns. We have also done a good deal of 
science-fiction over the years, and have consist- 
ently kept in print the writings of A. Merritt. 

We are interested at the present in any good 
books of cartoons that may have wide sales 
appeal. We have just published a pocket edition 
of Jimmy Hatlo’s They'll Do It Every Time and 
are prepared to follow this up with others if 
they have equally good sales appeal in the mass 
market. 

Avon has just completed negotiations for re- 
printing late next year The Big Brokers by 
Irving Shulman. This book is the final title of 
a trilogy which started with The Amboy Dukes 
(Avon sales nearly two million copies so far) 
and Cry Tough (Avon sales over one million 
copies so far). 

Avon also participated in what was probably 
the largest single financial transaction in the re- 
print field when we made a guarantee of 
$100,000 in cash for 13 titles by Donald Hender- 
son Clarke which were offered by Vanguard 
Press in a “package” several years ago. 

I might finally point out that Avon, late last 
year, inaugurated a series of non-fiction books 
which are published under the imprint of Eton 
books in 25c and 35c: price categories. Sample 
titles in this line are The United States Book of 
Baby and Child Care, The Sex Habits of Amer- 
ican Women, The Show of Violence by Dr. Fred- 
eric Wertham, and This Is Russia—Uncensored, 
which received a Pulitzer Prize in 1950. 

Cuarzes R. Byrne, Editor-in-Chief, 
Avon Publishing Co., Inc., 

575 Madison Ave., 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Warrer’s Diozst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Hano’s Error 
Sir: 

The statement in Arnold Hano’s article that 
“nobody today buys hard-cover mysteries. No- 
body buys hard-cover Westerns” is certainly an 
over-simplification and in all probability a flat 
misstatement. With the exception of a very 
few authors, and with the exception of the totally 
unaverage sale of the war years, neither mysterics 
nor Westerns have enjoyed large sales in hard 
cover editions for several decades at least. Since 
I am not in possession of all the facts, I can 
hardly argue the case with complete authority, 
but I am reasonably certain that if you would 
check original publishers you would find average 
sales of mysteries and Westerns, per copy, no 
worse today than before World War II, and 
possibly even better. Profits are off, though, 
because of the heavy increase in production 
costs. Hano has, however, done a quite excellent 
job throughout the article, I think. 

FREEMAN Lewis, 

Pocket Books, Inc., 

1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


First Sale! 


Sir: 

Thrill of thrills! Yes, one of my worn and 
tattered manuscripts has been accepted. Our 
Little Messenger bought my juvenile story, “From 
Fish to Frogs.” The main reason for the shouting 
is that I am only 17 years of age. So perhaps 
I can sell a few more literary brainchildren be- 
fore I am too decrepit to pound the keys. 

BarBarA Bostick, 
4568 Martha Lane, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Second Sale! 
Sir: 

I have just received a one dollar bill from The 
Literary World for my short story, also a one 
year free subscription to that magazine. This is 
my second sale in five long years. My first one 
brought a $10 check. But chin up, I always say. 
Who knows, my next sale may net me $1.50. 

Joun Faviccuio, 
1-10 Astoria Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


ished by the Automobile Diet Publishing Co. Monthly, 
t Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








Cosmo Needs Personality Pieces 
Sir: 

We are striving to fill Cosmopolitan with the 
very best material available. In the article field 
we are interested primarily in provocative essays 
and in personalities, although we are always 
open to any readable subject. As far as fiction 
goes, we are looking for well-rounded narratives 
—adventure, romance, problem stories, off trail 
stories—of approximately 5000 to 10,000 words. 
With the exception of heavily rural stories, any 
good story is a possibility for us. We can oc- 
casionally use short-shorts and are constantly in 
the market for one-shot mysteries up to 30,000 
words, We pay top prices on acceptance. 

Harriet La Barre, Assistant Editor, 
Cosmopolitan, 

Fifty-Seventh St. at Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Correspondents Needed 
Sir: 

UTPS has openings for correspondents in the 
following cities and will be glad to receive letters 
from applicants. While trade paper experience 
would be helpful, it is not essential. The cities 
are: Cincinnati, Birmingham, San Francisco, 
Buffalo, Nashville, Ft. Worth, El] Paso. We also 
would like letters from applicants in North and 
South Dakota and Montana. 

M. S. BLuMENTHAL, Manager 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 
724 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Three Good Gals 
Sir: 

Recently, several editors who had never before 
seen my work went to considerable trouble to 
help me. 

Maud Longwell wrote a helpful letter telling 
me why she wasn’t accepting my article, sug- 
gested I try her “Farm Women’s Letters” column 
and even enclosed a tear sheet of that column. 
With help like that, it was small wonder I made 
two sales to Farm Journal. 

Viola H. Ward sent a copy of her publication 
Hearth and Home, took time to write and tell 
me why she needed a certain type of material, 
chose one of the article subjects I sent her in a 
list of possible subjects. It was easy to meet edi- 
torial needs with help like that! 

Mary Snapp of Western Family always writes 
quickly to tell you if an article is under considera- 
tion. So the writer has no long period of wonder- 
ing and waiting. 

Mrs. Witiiam WITTER, 
Indian Bluff Road, 
Milan, Illinois. 


e Which reminds us—for news on the winner 
and runners-up in W. D.’s editor-of-the-year con- 
test, turn to page 23, this issue.—Ed. 
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Falcon Buys 4 Books A Month 
Sir: 

We at Falcon and Rainbow Books are inter. 
ested in publishing modern hard-boiled novels 
with strong sex, suspense and dramatic interest, 
We are paying a $500 advance against a cent a 
copy royalty on sales. 

We will be glad to read and report as rapidly 
as possible on any novels submitted to us. We 
would prefer, however, to have authors send us 
one or two sample chapters together with a syn- 
opsis of the plot. If the chapters and synopsis are 
OK, we will give a $250 advance, and a subse- 
quent $250 payment on completion of the novel, 

We want soundly-written material with fast 
pace, strong action and suspense, deep character- 
ization, with sex and emotion playing a strong 
part throughout the entire book. At present, we 
are publishing two Falcon and two Rainbow 
books each month. We hope to expand our line 
shortly. 

Assy SuNDELL, Editor, 
Falcon Books, Inc., 

114 East Thirty-Second Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


Not Guilty ! 
Sir: 

Now Warirter’s Digest is rearranging the Ten 
Commandments in “The Slicks are Killing Their 
Taboos,” November issue. For your information, 
the fourth Commandment is “Honor thy father 
and thy mother” and the seventh is “Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

Just one who likes to keep 

the Ten Commandments in order, 

Washington, D. C. 
¢ To JOWLTKTTCIO: In the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, the Commandments are in the 
order which F. A. Rockwell used in listing them. 
The Douay version of the Bible suggests a differ- 
ent order. The choice in this matter rested with 
the author of the article.—Ed. 


Editor Through The Roof 
Sir: 

I practically went up through the roof and 
my head swelled out of the window when I 
saw that I was nominated in the Editor-of-the- 
Year contest with a lot of real swell guys. 

Incidentally, since I have become author of 
the new Chris Welkin comic strip, my editorial 
duties on the NEA Boys and Girls Page have 
been taken over by Mrs. Marguerite Lowe of 
our staff, who will be as nice to writers as I 
have been—possibly nicer. I am continuing as 
fiction editor. 

Russ WINTERBOTHAM, 
NEA Service, 

1200 West Third St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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DESTINATION UNKNOWN? 


aL RY FACTS---NOT CLAIMS! 


vels 





ta 
You didn't make it in 1951? Maybe you went by the promises—not 
ily the record. What | did for MY clients is ON the record. 

v A critic doesn't have to deliver sales; a consultant doesn't have to 


mi deliver sales; A GOOD AGENT DOES — AND SHOULD LIST THEM. 


yN- 


ire Most beginners don't realize that an agent like myself must be a 
se- bull's-eye critic; professionals know it — because MY sales depend on 
el. the market-wise olen of my criticisms ... and not for beginners only. 
ast When an established professional, and | handle many, requires constant 
adi guidance, a beginner should not try to do without it. A consultant 
ng criticizes; an agent criticizes—and SELLS. And you know about my 





ns SALES—ENUMERATED EVERY MONTH, not once every 3 or 6 months. 

Here, for the record, is one more expression of gratitude from an 
author now in print because of me — Joe Weiss: "Since | won one of 
your contests you have sold two books — a hard cover job in April and a pocket book in June. 
You have gotten me results beyond my highest aspirations. | had sufficient experience to get 
hep to all those who flatter you and call you another Hemingway but have no connection with 
the commercial markets. 

"You didn't flatter me with pretty words, but with pretty cash. And | am now enjoying the 
great thrill of my first hard cover book HOW ROUGH CAN IT GET? now selling 100 ~— 
| aday. | second what you state: That an agent who makes sales is happy to list them. You 
state them. YOU MADE THEM." 


7 | POYyaeete st 


RAVE REVIEW DEPT.: By this time 

have bably heard about 
King's ARROW by Joseph Patrick, 
published by Lippincott. | am very 
proud of this book; the author came 


JOE WEISS 


ne 


Also, for the record, at press time, checks 
like the following: $2,855 (Canada); $1,300 
Mich.}; $500 (Conn); $1,000 (Chicago); $383 
Conn.}; $1,000 (Mich.) $585 (Calif.); $459 
Conn.); $250 (Calif.) .. . a good end for 1951 
—for ALF clients... A GOOD OMEN FOR 








1952. 





te oe, nat pF ters; I 
worked w im c r by chap- 
ter as the script progressed—an 

then | got him a $1,000 advance 
from one of the best firms in the 
business. Large space advertising 
was run in the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and 
the Chicago Tribune on the same day: the Chicago Tribune's 
review called the book ‘‘Magic.** A good exom of 
Sates. refer to above—the kind of criticism that BRINGS 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale, 
| have told you about my book sales month ofter month, 
for years. Question anyone whe claims sales but can't be 
ic. On the basis of my sales and experience | 
@ nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and com- 
ment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, N: . Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnolis, Duell, Morrow, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal, and 





WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manz- 
scripts—es my selling authors did—so that | can show 
you the marketable materials in your own background, as 
1 did for them. Once ! decide where your true talent 
lies, we go to town—which is why | have made sales of 
my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, AND ALL GOOD MARKETS. 

My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple ef 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compense- 
tion for handling your moterial is the 10% commissioa, 
my rates for personal detailed anclysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable many- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50¢ 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors bas made every one of your 


writing difficuities familiar to me. Send me your best 
monuscripts now and be sure te tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











A few students accepted for 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Nove WritiNG PLAN 
Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections and 
carbon. Fifty cents 1,000 words, poetry Ic per line. 
EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 


610 Indiana 








YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 

PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss 
to all kinds of markets including the top slicks. 
She has taught hundreds of writers at Town 
Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 
PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the 
Author’s Guild Council and Chairman of the 
Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ League of 
America. PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
is approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
In this course you master one technical point 
at a time, and use it immediately in the actual 
creation of a story. PAULINE BLOOM criti- 
cizes your work not after the story is all written 
with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the structure of your story, but 
STEP-BY-STEP, as the story is planned and 
written. You correct your mistakes as you go 
along and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 
This Is A Brand New Course 
Prepared Now, Based On Markets 
And Circumstances Which Exist Today 
CRITICISM SERVICE for completed mss and 
a special step-by-step WORK-IN-PROGRESS 
CRITICISM SERVICE for published writers 
and those who have had my courses at Town 
Hall, Brooklyn College, by mail or in my own 
workshop. 


Write for Details 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 


For Writers 
767 Eastern Parkway-D, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 














One For Owenita 
Sir: 

I enjoyed tremendously Owenita Sanderlin’s 
article in the October issue of Wrrrer’s Dicest. 
I had to smile when I read “there must be 
hundreds of housewife-writers like me, although 
we never seem to live in the same neighborhood.” 
Nor in mine either! 

I would like to swap notes with others writing 
in the confession field. 

Mrs. F. A. Prinz, 
P.O. Box 125, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Two For O.S. 
Sir: 

Owenita Sanderlin’s “Stew on the Stove” is 
priceless! It really hit home with me, for I am 
waging a constant war of home duties vs. writing. 
I intend to put some of her time-saving tips to 
good use immediately. 

Like Mrs. Sanderlin’s, my family does not 
seem to suffer too much through my writing. In 
fact, they love to spend Mommy’s checks. 

Jean LEEDALE KNIGHT, 
79 Seneca Street, 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada. 


Three for O. S. 
Sir: 

Owenita Sanderlin’s -article, “Stew on the 
Stove,” has acted like a shot in the arm. I have 
taken for my motto, “Owenita Does It,” and 
have placed the words in strategic spots where 
I am bound to encounter them several times 
daily. I never hope to achieve an output equal 
to hers—I’m not made that way—but, at least, 
I am writing again. 

Leta M. WIeERsSON, 
303 E. 17th Street, 
Lockport, Illinois. 


And Inevitably— 


Sir: 

Owenita Sanderlin’s article certainly takes the 
cake! I'll bet that all is not sweetness and light 
in her family. How could it be with under- 
nourished children, craving for a hot meal and a 
little time from a mother who rations out both. Jt 
makes my husband and me sick to learn that this 
woman, who certainly has a lot to learn about 
bringing up her own children, is writing monthly 
columns and articles telling other mothers how 
to raise theirs. Wonder how many readers are 
swallowing Mrs. Sanderlin’s Pollyanna Stew? 

Doris SANDERS CowLe, 

535 E. 14th St., 

New York 9, N. Y. 
e Evidently plenty! The verdict for Mrs. Sand- 
erlin was overwhelming. With few exceptions, 
W. D. readers seem to admire Owenita, even if 
they can't find it in themselves to emulate 


her.—Ed. 
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“What’ll I Do With My Relatives?” 


Sir: 

I enjoyed Owenita Sanderlin’s “Stew on the 
Stove” (October). Her struggle with words and 
wards is much the same as mine. But I found no 
mention of what she does with friend and relative 
callers who, time and again, barge in informally 
even in the morning. 

Recina R. Scuuinxk, 
605 Martin St., 
Bay City, Michigan. 


e This is the “prescription for relatives” which 
Mrs. Sanderlin sent us: 

First, you move to New England, where 
people will let you alone if you give them 
the least encouragement, and sometimes if 
you don’t. Or you move where you don’t 
have any relatives. 

Second, you live in a house instead of an 
apartment to keep your distance from your 
neighbors. 

Third, you say no, you’re sorry but you 
can’t, the first 10 times your phone rings and 
someone asks you to be on this or that com- 
mittee or come to this or that party. The 
trick is not to give any excuse, because you 
can never think up one that sounds as con- 
vincing as a simple, dignified no. And the 
more you say no, the less your phone rings. 

If you can stand the life, you may become 
a great novelist. But if, like me, you just 
can’t get rid of the urge to be sociable, you 
will invite all your relatives up to spend the 
summer, make absolutely unnecessary friends 
in your neighborhood, and say “yes” on the 
phone at least occasionally. And then, like 
me, you will never be much more than a 
hack writer. 

—Ed. 


Juvenile Writer’s Woe 
Sir: 

It seems to me that juvenile writers are in a 
losing game all around. You don’t get much from 
the children’s magazines to begin with. Then, if 
your story is good, publishers ask to reprint it in 
their school texts. But they never mention money. 
Why? Don’t juvenile writers eat? What is a 
writer supposed to do—give permission gratis? 

Mrs. Rose Leon, 

P.O. Box 1592, 

Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
* Certainly not without asking for payment 
first !—Ed. 








Now ... complete in two volumes 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 
OF FOLKLORE, 
MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 


Edited by Maria Leach 


These two volumes gather together in one major, overall 
survey the folklore, mythology and legend of the world— 
the result of 13 years’ work. Included in one alphabetical 
arrangement of 8,000 entries are the gods, heroes, tales, 
motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, guardian spirits, 
and demons of the various cultures of the world. 

Vol 1 contains articles and definitions by outstanding 
anthropologists, folklorists, and comparitive religionists on 
the following cultures: 

African and New-world Negro — American — Australian — 
Basque — Celtic — Cheremissian — Chinese — Estonian— 
European — Finnish — French — Germanic — Indian and 
Persian — Indonesian. Contains articles on acculturation, 
ballad, folk and primitive dances, motifs, games, counting- 
out rimes, beliefs and practices, childbirth, adultery, burial, 
and hundreds of other fascinating topics. 

Vol. Il contains articles by an equally distinguished list 
of specialists on the oe cultures: 

Japanese — Latvian — Li — Melanisian — Mexi- 
can and Central American o> — Micronesian — North 
American Indian — Pennsylvania Dutch — Polynesian — 
Romany — Semitic — Slavic — South American Indian — 
Spanish. Includes articles on jazz, masks, rattles, ritual 
drama, mnemonics, primitive and folk art, folk song and 
the music of folk song, proverbs, riddles, tongue twisters, 
marriage, phalism, obscenity, virginity, etc. 

Volumes may be ee separately at $10.00 apiece or 
together, boxed—$20. 


At all on or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 











Sales 
Edwin Corle, Patron of Arts 
(Amer. Mercury) 
Max McMurray, The Far Bayou 
(Rinehart) 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with Seasons spellin; punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Thon copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. easteoced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


480 Biair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 











Make Your Writing 


References: Who's Who in Illinois. 


1034 Dundee Road 








PROFITABLE this Year! 
SEEK ADVICE FROM THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 


Yes, I not only CAN practice what I teach, but I have helped hundreds to succeed. If you still haven't found the help 
you need, let me try! I accept only as many students as | personally can teach. My 6 texts listed on page 77 prove 
my ability. A single criticism will convince you. Write about my special free Xmas offer. Available for lectures. 


MILDRED |. REID 


“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Northbrook, Ill. 








wo 








EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








EDITOR NEEDED 


Eastern Pennsylvania farm monthly needs associate 
editor. Challenging job for competent farm writer. 
Good salary and excellent advancement. Garden 
editor also needed. 


Box OF, %Writers Digest 
22 £. 12th St, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











WRITERS 


" 

; 

§ I think that you will never see 

4 A neater script than by me; 
) So do your stuff. and I'li do mine 
5 Word for word and line by line. 

$ SOc pet thousahd Words, book size, 
4 plus mailing costs, incl. icc & usual 
Q stenographic corrections. IBM elite. 
, 

} 


THEDA BURKE 
CR 1-0359 








9801 Vidor Dr. kL. A. 35, Calif. 













It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. 
It can’t sit in a swivel chair and pound a type- 
writer. It won’t feed blank sheets of paper into 
e mill and crank out perfect stories by itself 
while you play golf. The writer still has to do 
some of the work. 


BUT ... it has been called “The only new 
approach to writing salable fiction in the past 
fifty years.” It is the only graphic explanation 
of the difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which 
editors abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they 
love. It is the only device which teaches the 
vital Thrée Manners Of Presentation and shows 
where to use each of them in your story. It is 
the only chart which shows you, by word count 
on your own manuscript, where every element 
of your story must be. 


There is a ‘Story Formula.’ It is used in 95% 
of the stories published today. Are you using itP 


A post card will bring out free 
Road Map For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 














“Sensual, Voluptuous, Carnal, etc., etc.” 
Sir: 

I am a member of the Milwaukee Metropolitan 
Crime Prevention Commission, a housewife, 
mother and free lance writer, and in all these 
capacities I object to the cover from Theodore 
Pratt’s novel used on the cover of your October 
issue. I am not prudish. I do not object to 
nudity depicted in an artistic manner, but the 
painting depicting “Cocotte” is sensual, voluptu- 
ous, carnal, fleshly, gross, salacious (all words 
from Thesaurus) and not a fit illustration for your 
type of magazine. As your subscriber, I take 
issue with your October issue—the cover, not 
the contents. 

Wanpva Waters, 
7707 Stickney Ave., 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 


Ditto! 
Sir: 
Nobody asked me, but I’m telling you anyway. 
I don’t like the “naked woman” on our fine 
mag! 
VinnA MIpDLeTon, 
Route 1, Box 2, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


Here’s An Old One 
Sir: 

My W.D. for October did not arrive until the 
17th of the month. There seems to be a very 
good reason for the late delivery. I am sure the 
letter-carrier thought the mag “too hot to handle.” 

Goodness knows, the gal on the cover needs a 
blanket; the camisole is too short. Which reminds 
me of the confused shopper who didn’t remem- 
ber if it was a casserole or a camisole he was 
supposed to get. Said the salesman: “It all de- 
pends—is the chicken dead or alive?” 

Mrs. W. F. HEppENHEIMER, 
247 Webster Ave., 
Jersey City 7, N. J. 


Enclosed. Find Matches 
Sir: 

Enclosed is a folder of matches. Please forward 
it to Henry Lee and let me be the first to con- 
gratulate him on the burning of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. If there were room enough in this letter, I 
would send a shovel, too, to dig a nice, deep 
grave for dear old Edgar Allan. Perhaps, if 
Greenwich Village were burned and “Uncle” 
Edgar Allan were buried, the guys and gals who 
try to earn an honest dollar by writing could live 
a normal life as normal people in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Haze L. Terre, 
Route 1, Box 145, 
De Ridder, Louisiana. 
e The matches have been sent on their way.—Ed. 
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Letter From Australia 
Sir: 

Our club is one of the best of its kind in 
Australia, and we’re not boasting. All our mem- 
bers are practising writers. Twenty-five per cent 
of our members are published regularly in this 
country and overseas. The remainder are reaching 
the public occasionally. There are very few op- 
portunities for professional free lancers here, with 
market rates probably the least attractive in the 
world. 

I act as librarian and market research officer 
of the club. My main job at the moment is to 
provide a copy of as many magazines, newspapers, 
periodicals etc. as possible for the use of members. 
Of course, with the dollar situation here being 
what it is, we have very few American and 
Canadian magazines in our library. Perhaps 
a few of your readers would be kind enough to 
parcel up some and send them over to us. We 
want anything and everything we can get. We 
would be more than willing to send from here 
whatever the donors might want in exchange. 

We would also like to contact some of the 
writers’ clubs in the U.S. with a view to ex- 
changing ideas, etc. 

D. S. Gray, Librarian, 
Sydney Writers’ Club, 
G.P.O. Box 4999, 
Sydney, Australia. 


Fast Reports From Broader Market 
Sir: 

Abelard Press plans to broaden its book list to 
include mysteries, suspense novels, Westerns and 
science fiction. We are interested in mature novels 
and adult situations, hoping to escape from the 
hackneyed tale with stock characters. Reports will 
be made with all possible speed. 

Jane Macizt, Fiction Editor, 
Abelard Press, 

381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Novel Accepted 
Sir: 

I enjoy Writer’s Dicest very much. The 
article in the July, 1951, issue entitled “L’il 
David” brought on a tentative acceptance from 
Julian Messner for my novel Canyon Bugles. 
The articles on publishing houses are wonderful. 

Gorpon D. SuHrrreEFFs, 

2203 North Linder Ave., 

Chicago 39, Ill. 
¢ Three book houses have been covered so far: 
Doubleday, May, 1951; Julian Messner, July, 
1951; and Harper’s, September, 1951. The fourth 
in the series, the story of the Viking Press, ap- 
pears on page 25, this issue.—Ed. 


NOT ELEMENTARY, WATSON! 





So the sales record is unsurpassed. 

This is not a course in elementary English 
—grammar, spelling, or punctuation. It is 
not a course which cuts a story up into a hun- 
dred pieces and expects you to assemble 
the jigsaw puzzle. 


YOU NEED TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial 
requirements of the entire fiction field. It 
was devised solely as a method of helping 
you write your stories properly — for the 
markets which pay. We are not interested 
in art for art's sake, and neither are our stu- 
dents who, as a result, sell to magazines like 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST, The 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial markets 
like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the out- 
door markets, the pulp markets, and of 
course, the book publishers—{one book was 
a book club choice.) 


YOU WANT 


SHORT-CUT HELP! 

It is a course based on TRIAL AND 
ERROR, the best known writing book in 
America. The book revolutionized old- 
fashioned thinking about the writing business. 
Hundreds of people wrote asking for an elab- 
oration of the book in the form of lessons. The 
result is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. 
If you are looking for practical help, a proved 
short cut to the well paying commercial 


markets, SEND THE COUPON BELOW. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


DECIDE, id Wala 3 dsc bowusrucessbcededhcbatedaemmameredekie 





Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 


GHOSTWRITING 
Send for information. 
Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per 1000 words thereafter. 

Minimum fee, $3. 

5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped savtlege for PRIZE PRO- 

GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 

etc. You will receive also Fan of HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS, ($1.00 each) containing 999 

PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
blished monthly’ since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 8 


& year 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 11, Texas 








THE ART OF CARICATURE 
A book every cartoonist 
should possess 
Fully illustrated. $2.00. 
Order from: 

Cc. C. NORTON 


526 Gadsden Court 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





















ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ENGLISH, —— ITALIAN, een, GERMAN 
rnational Place’ 


1" w. “4th — fae ¢ 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 36 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








To Mrs. Errington—With Regards 
Sir: 

In answer to Grace Errington: we housewife- 
writers probably wouldn’t be classified as human. 
“Poor fish” might be the correct classification. 
Most of us eat. I, for one, don’t sleep—lI crawl 
into bed and sail off into dreams where I write 
the most wonderful stories. Somehow, they never 
sound the same next morning on paper. 

I write an 800-word column every week for 
The East Grand Forks Record, and have for the 
past 14 months. I have also written a book (un- 
published) and 30 short stories. One appeared in 
Stories for Children (Nov. 11 issue). 

In between stints at the typewriter I keep up 
a seven-room house. One day I clean every re- 
mote corner from the attic to basement. For the 
next week or so I merely open the doors and 
windows and blow real hard. Gets rid of the top 
layer of dust. 

Mine is a farm family of Scandinavian descent 
which means that we eat three full meals and 
three lunches a day. Now and then there are from 
three to six hired men at the table. I used to 
have a girl to help with the housework, but that 
was five years ago when I first came out of the 
san and hadn’t yet learned that one lung can do 
almost as much as two if you humor it a little. 

I can 200 quarts of fruit each year, do my own 
laundry, sew for three daughters, go to church 
occasionally, and to town quite often. I am a 
reader-reporter for Preview Associates and have 
been known to have company for dinner. I get 
up at seven in the morning, go to bed at 10 
most evenings, and word of honor—I haven't 
stewed a baby yet! 

M. LeRo1 Hepstranp, 
East Grand Forks, Minn. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for years. 10% discount on orders for three 


groups. 
= @xi2z and 25 ee 


32 Gx® and 32 GiYaxndiy........ 
Add postage for 3 ibs. on each of first two groupe for 
up. 100 sheets soueses stationery —- 100 
envelopes, nted blue ink $2.00. 5 3-line name and 
address stickers, 50c. Add othe exchange to check 
LEE E. GOOCH, 


Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer's Supplies Since °35 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: 

can help you 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 
Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


y. Write for our free detailed circular 
The fee is very low. If you want to sell—-we 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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To Mrs. Mizia—With Regards 
Str: 

Mrs. Mizia (November “Forum’’) could wear 
her hair-shirt a lot more comfortably if she would 
admit to herself that circumstances haven’t con- 
spired against her—she has done what every 
human being eventually does: chosen the way of 
life that really suits her best. 

Obviously, Mrs. Mizia prefers being a model 
homemaker to being a writer, and nobody could 
quarrel with this laudable choice; but I think 
she would be a lot more contented if she would 
face the fact squarely that the grass on the other 
side really doesn’t look greener to her. If it did, 
she would have jumped the fence long ago and 
pounded out enough good stories to treat hubby 
to his hot lunch at the finest restaurant in town. 
It seems to me that this man who gobbles up 
shelves of preserves and home-made pastries could 
manage to restrain himself between the hot break- 
fast he has already had and the hot dinner that 
will surely await him. 


Most writers will confess, sometimes ruefully, 
that they don’t write because they want to, but 
because they must. If Mrs. Mizia were a bona 
fide victim of this compulsion, she would be writ- 
ing—not wishful thinking. 

HeEven Davis Szo.p, 
1655 Spruce Avenue, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


Paradise Costs $4 A Day 
Sir: 

A copy of a 1948 edition of Writer’s Dicest 
which ran an article, “Paradise on $3.00 Per 
Day,” was loaned to me by a writer in our com- 


munity. Paradise in 1951 in New Jersey costs 
$4.00 a day. 

This will include two private rooms—a_ bed- 
room with adjoining workroom-sitting room com- 
bination, with its own outside entrance and 
adjacent to a bath. The workroom-sitting room 
will be conveniently furnished for a writer with 
drop leaf table, book shelves, proper lighting, 
etc. Fresh towels daily. The house has electricity 
and other modern conveniences. Hot air heat. 
Telephone in the house available for use. Wagon 
house garage included. Local laundry and clean- 
ing service calls weekly. Quiet, elderly woman 
living in part of the house. No children in house. 
Three home-cooked, well-balanced meals served 
daily—serving schedule to be worked out with 
prospective tenant. Coffee and munching privi- 
leges included. 

The old farm house is located in the center of 
100 acres, about two miles from Oldwick, N. J. 
—a spot other writers and artists have discovered. 
Although it is a very peaceful retreat, it is only 
45 miles from New York City. 

Hecen G. H. Lance, 
Lance-Lot Farm, 
Box 65, 

Oldwick, N..J. 





ALREADY SOLD TWO 
ARTICLES HALFWAY 
THROUGH COURSE 


"As | enter the last half of my train- 
ing, | know | have gained in knowl- 
edge and confidence. Articles | have 
submitted to the Boston Post have 
been accepted. My suggestion to all 
would-be writers is ‘Learn to write 
the right way, through N.I.A!" — 
Mrs. Miriam A. Hayes, Savenneh 
Beach, Georgia. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than ye think! 


S° MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They suffer 
from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers 
to taking the first step. Many are convinced the 
field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not 
only do these thousands of men and women pro- 
duce most of the fiction published, but countless 
articles on business, social matters, budgets, house- 
hold affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability v was perhaps 
no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to 
write is writing! Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The story is the thing. 
Every copy “‘cub”’ goes through the course of ical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful authors than 
ong.ot other experience. 

hat is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own a. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments 
daily to metropolitan reporters. us you por = 4 bine 
not by studying the individual styles of model auth 

Each week your work is analyzed phhemenscneh we oy» by prac- 
tical writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own 
distinctive style. Writing soon easy, 
Profitable, too, as you gain the “‘professional’’ touch that 
gets your material accepted editors. Above all you can 
see constant progress week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our Free Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze 
your powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic 
instinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. ere is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
eee Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 

(Founded 1925.) 


VETERANS: Course approved for Veterans’ Training 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or Aone your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Waiter’s Dest, December 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the Author's 
personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 











We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
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Correction In TV Listing 
Sir: 

In Frank Orme’s article dealing with Holly- 
wood television producers (November W.D.), he 
states that “scripts for the Crosby company do 
not have to come through an agent.” Mr. Orme 
is in error. We do not accept unsolicited manu- 
scripts. The only ones I accept that do not come 
through agents come from authors who are 
personally known to me. Other manuscripts must 
come through recognized literary agents. 

ELuinGcwoop (Bubp) Kay, 
Story Editor, 

Bing Crosby Enterprises, 

9336 Washington Blvd., 

Culver City, Calif. 


Specialized Trade Market 


Sir: 

The Litchfield Publishing Company, publishers 
of a monthly Dairy Breed publication, Holstein 
Michigander, are in the market for articles and 
art. 

The magazine, a “slick’’ with small circulation 
to an exclusive field of breeders, sellers, and 
auctioneers of Holstein Cattle, can use short, 
illustrated features on the raising of this breed, 
articles that would interest the readers. No 
articles wanted over 1500 words; those of 600 
to 1000 are preferred. All articles should include 
one or more pictures. No fiction. No poetry 
unless it has something to do with cows, has 
humor, and is short. 

Free lancers in the immediate area, or travel- 
ing through, might be given assignments for 
writing feature articles about Michigan Holstein 
breeders. They must be able to take pictures to 
go with stories. Some farm writing background 
is necessary. 

Cartoon panels involving cows, dairymen or 
breeders, or livestock auctioneers are sought. 

Basis of payment will be determined according 
to value. An effort will be made to return all 
unwanted articles, and sample copies of the pub- 
lication will be mailed to a writer or artist upon 
request. 

Duane L. Dory, Editor, 
Holstein Michigander, 
114 S. Chicago St., 
Litchfield, Michigan. 


Tell Him— 
Sir: 

I liked your panel cartoon about editors in the 
October issue. So did my husband, but he says 
a correction should be made if J’m the writer: 
the editor is a jackass if he buys my stuff! 


ELgzANoR FigE.p, 
Chartley, Mass. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


J 

Professional Public Speaking | 
Humor & Ga riting 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 

(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Training 
For Writers 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


T= a | Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 

offers practical, up-to-date training in story and ar- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism, 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes Fe in band, 
answering your questions, helping yes the ¢ 
of work for which you are paren suited. Betore 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CAT. ay. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian 
The Magazine Institute, Inc., 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, 


12-C, 50 Rete 
4, Fork 20, 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 812-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
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We'd tthe to sell them your material! 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 





Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, NV. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“One of the best . . . If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key to the many | 
problems that confound the author . . . By the time the reader has finished four dynamic chapters, there 
will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment. . . . ’—Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16. $2.75. 
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the old champion returns 


Scarcity of newsprint puts the 
pulps back in the money. 
Can they stay there? 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


THE CHAMPION oF 30 years ago is coming 
back into the ring. Whether he has learned 
new tricks remains to be seen. 

The champ, returning to the wars, is the 
pulp paper magazine. Is he returning under 
his own power or is he being shoved into 
the arena by circumstances? 

Twice in the last 10 years, just as the 
pulps were ready to perish, they were 
rescued from what seemed like oblivion by 
the same turn of events that put the used- 
car market back on its feet when new car 
manufacturers made tanks. 

Today, December, 1951, the pulps once 
again are in the black. Two years ago, 
80% of them were in the red. How did 
the change come about? 

In 1942-4 a forced scarcity of paper re- 
duced the number of magazines on the 
newsstands. In all brackets, the pulps which 
had been losing popularity boomed in 
sales. Some people thought this sudden 
success was due only to the forced scar- 
city of magazines; but most older pulp 
editors felt it proved how right they had 
been all along. “The tide swings,” they 
said. “The pulps always come back.” 


In 1947, when newsprint became abun- 
dant again, the newsstands blossomed with 
scores of new pulp titles. The implacable 
faith of pulp editors in their 40-year-old 
formula was staunch. Their fiction require- 
ments stayed the same. 

At the same time, the stands bloomed 
with something else: pocket books at the 
price of a pulp. And the people bought 
pocket books. The pulps folded, a few each 
month, until a year ago there were under 
50 regular monthly titles. Some houses 
dropped all pulps. Competition became 
desultory. The remaining five publishers 
killed off every title that was losing money 
because they were pressed for cash; they 
held only titles that showed real promise. 

Then came the miracle! 

Did the editors discover a new formula? 

Did writers discover a new character? 

Did artists discover a new format? 

It wasn’t anything that complicated. 
Congress voted to arm for another war and 
newsprint became scarce; then it went 
under allotment; and then the allotment 
was reduced. 

Suddenly the retreating pulp publishers 
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found themselves issuing fewer titles (be- 
cause they had killed off the losers) and 
printing fewer copies of and fewer pages in 
the pulp titles they retained. And the 
scarcity of newsprint kept any competition 
from vying with them. With some surprise 
and considerable aplomb, Messrs. Pine, 
Steeger, Byrne, Goodman, et al. backed 
into a profit. 

A market that once absorbed 250 pulp 
titles printing from 100,000 to 300,000 
copies an issue was being given 50 titles 
that used 75,000 to 200,000 copies an issue. 
Even the all-consuming pocket books left 
the pulps that much margin. As a result, 
the pulps on the stands this month are 
selling. As long as newsprint is scarce, there 
will be little new competition; also there 
will be less internecine warfare of cut price, 
extra bonus novelettes, etc., because there 





is no need for such measures. 

So, temporarily, the pulps are saved. By 
the time newsprint is abundant again will 
the pulps have learned anything? The 
magazines that are selling now are not 
one whit better than their sisters who were 
failing two years ago. Only scarcity of titles 
and competition gives the illusion of suc- 
cess. The pulps are rich again—not lush 
the way they used to be in 1925, but rich 
in the sense that they are making $1000 
a month today when they were losing 
$2,000 a month two years ago. 

Can they hold their edge? 

If they have courage, yes. 


New Pulp Gimmicks 


Here are some ideas that may be useful. 
The word went out, years ago, that people 
wanted to read only certain kinds of pulps. 


Books 














“I’m tired of reading books—don’t you know any authors?” 
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Like love pulps. Or detective pulps. Or 
science fiction pulps. But you couldn’t put 
a detective story in a love pulp or a 
Western story in a science fiction pulp. 
Only Saturday Evening Post dared vary its 
fiction. Fanny Ellsworth, the heir apparent 
at Standard, whose Ranch Romances has 
always enjoyed an amazingly large, regular 
sale, says: “Frankly, I don’t see why pulps 
have to catalogue themselves. Maybe the 
50,000 people who read a detective story 
magazine might object to finding a West- 
ern story in it; but that doesn’t mean that 
a new pulp couldn’t be created which 
would overlap several fields.” 

Fanny has years of pulp magazine suc- 
cess behind her. Her open-minded interest 
in a new kind of title shows that the 
executives at the top are thinking about 
the future while taking in the cash today. 
For writers, that’s good news. 

If you have an idea for a pulp which 
ventures beyond the tightly embraced fields 
in which those magazines are now corralled, 
drop a note to Fanny Ellsworth at Ranch 
Romances, 10 East 40th St., New York 
City. The pulp field needs to break out of 
its self-imposed restrictions. If any other 
publisher is interested in having WriTER’s 
Dicest readers submit ideas to him, our 
columns are open to such a request. 


Reprints—The Triple-Threat Kisser 

The use of reprints in pulps serves a 
singular purpose. It reminds readers that 
nothing has changed. Stories that were bad 
20 years ago are still bad. It is impossible 
for an editor to find a year’s supply of pulp 
stories that are not dated and are worth 
reprinting out of 10 years’ bound volumes 
of one pulp magazine. Merely to read 
through 10 years’ accumulation of a pulp 
is a matter of endurance. The further back 
you go, the more dated are the stories. 


Reprints kill off the reader; then they 
kill off the magazine; then they kill off the 
writer. 


If you could reprint magazine fiction 
and make money by reselling it again on 
the newsstands, the Post, Redbook, the 
Journal, etc., would all be doing it. Mag- 
azine fiction is ephemeral, dated. One story 


in perhaps 10 is good enough to save for 
re-reading, but in 5 years, and surely in 
10, most magazine stories are killed off 
because they are dated. The pulps have 
always denied this self-evident fact and 
kept pushing reprints out to the public who 
have learned to avoid magazines which 
won’t change with the times. If the pulps 
are to keep their present edge, they must 
forget about reprints. 


A New Pulp Feature 


The all-fiction pulp needs a few articles 
that tie-in with its general editorial policy, 
not necessarily fact articles, but articles 
which would lend dignity and raison d’étre 
to the pulp’s title. For instance (to stay 
with one example), Ranch Romances is 
today’s best-selling pulp. We asked the 
editor if she would be interested in a “pro- 
file” about a real ranch girl. The stories 
in Ranch Romances deal with love on the 
range; how about a reasonably honest pro- 
file of an honest-to-goodness ranch hand’s 
or ranch owner’s daughter? The editor 
looked startled for a moment and then 
said: “That’s not a bad idea. Who can 
do it?” 

If you can, send an outline to 10 East 
40th St.* An example of what we had in 
mind (done after a fashion of its own) is 
the November cover feature in Cosmo poli- 
tan on a farmer’s daughter. Our idea in 
suggesting this new kind of feature article 
is to relate a pulp’s title to the basic fic- 
tional well of the magazine, thus making 
the title appear authentic by tying it in 
with real people who actually do what the 
stories say they do. 

Today, American people want to read 
articles. But pulps are all-fiction. The addi- 
tion of one or two entertaining articles that 
lend the fair name of credence to the very 
title of the publication would be welcome. 


Let’s Talk About Art 
You can’t write a story for 30 bucks. 
And you can’t write one for 50 either— 
(Continued on page 70) 





* Ideas cannot be registered, copyrighted or 
protected. You'll have to trust to good faith in 
submitting them. The publisher is reliable. 
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BIGGEST CASH BUNDLE 


Will Oursler, author of scores of big-time articles, 


gives the sure-fire formula and details 


OVER A DECADE AGO I sold my first article 
to a now defunct magazine called Your 
Faith. It was a piece about the fabulous 
shrine of Brother Andre in Montreal. I 
had written scores of articles before which 
had all come back with rejection slips. I 
asked Pete Hainer, the editor. “How is it 
I sell this one when I’ve turned out better- 
written articles nobody wants?” 

Hainer came back, “You’ve been think- 
ing too much about how to write instead 
of about what to write. In articles, the 
what-to-write is most important.” 

So in the past 10 years I have devoted 
myself to learning what to write for the 
article market. What kind of idea is a 
magazine editor seeking? He is seeking the 
idea which will provide interesting and 
helpful information on subjects in which 
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his writing methods. 


his special readers are interested. The most 
important word is “information.” 

The beginner is most apt to make the 
mistake of trying to write “out of his head.” 
A young college student recently asked me 
what I thought about his writing an article 
on the causes of war. “The Post and Col- 
lier’s run pieces like that all the time,” he 
insisted. 

“Sure,” I agreed. “But the ones they 
run are based on observations of war corre- 
spondents and statesmen whose ideas are 
backed up by inside information which 
spices their articles. It’s that information 
which makes those articles important.” 

If you’re an expert on any field, you will 
have special information, or will know 
where and how to get information—facts 
general readers don’t know. This infor- 
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“Hard-boiled, sentimental, married, single—just plain 


guys. That’s your audience.” 


mation probably can be shaped into salable 
article material regardless of the subject. 
Maurice Zolotow, tor example, specializes 
in the entertainment world, Howard Whit- 
man in criminology, Alan Devoe in nature, 
J. D. Ratcliff in medicine, Bill Cunning- 
ham in sports. 

But if you can’t qualify as an expert, 
you can still write articles. Few successful 
article writers begin as experts, although 
some specialize in a particular field. Most 
are reporters—not that they work or have 
worked on newspapers, but that they act 
as reporters, going out and getting a story, 
interviewing the experts, piecing together 
the facts. 

A year or so ago I did a piece for 
Coronet on the subject of luck. Almost 
anybody, if put to it, could “write up” an 
essay about luck. But that wasn’t what 
Coronet wanted. They wanted facts to back 
up any generalizations I might make. I 
went out and interviewed psychiatrists. I 
read books on psychology, biographies of 
famous people. I dug into my own mind 
for stories of people I knew in which luck 
played a part. Each incident and anecdote 
and fact tended to prove a central thesis: 
that what we call luck isn’t usually luck at 
all, but-is more likely to be skill, courage 
and determination. 

Wasn’t that thesis merely my opinion? 
It might have been—when I started out. 





But when I finished, it wasn’t an opinion 
at all, but the inevitable and inescapable 
conclusion from the facts and incidents I 
had selected. 

Subjects for articles are absolutely un- 
limited. One of the finest articles I ever 
read was about wild flowers. It was 
called “Treat "Em Rough” and was pub- 
lished in Collier’s. The article presented 
wild flowers as hard-boiled characters who 
thrive on being left alone, but wither and 
die if given the namby-pamby nursery care 
of their carefully nurtured garden cousins. 
It was this presentation of the clash be- 
tween the species, a dramatic conflict in a 
field where one was least expected, which 
made the article salable. Everything on 
earth is a possible article for somebody. It’s 
the slant, the handling which makes the 
difference. 

Several years ago, when I was seeking 
ideas for short articles for Today’s Woman, 
I hit on an idea for an article telling the 
ladies about the mistakes most women 





Born in Baltimore to the Fulton Ourslers, 
graduate cum laude of Harvard, police re- 
porter, rewrite for the Hearst papers, editor 
on N. Y. fact detective books—that’s how 
the Will Oursler story started. He’s now 
author of nearly 200 articles for Collier’s, 
True, Coronet, Pageant, Argosy, etc., and 
has published six mystery books. 
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make in handling their checking accounts— 

and how to avoid them. This idea came 
“out of my mind.” I’m no expert on check- 
ing accounts. But when Today's Woman 
approved my suggestion, I dropped in on 
the manager of my local bank. “Mr. 
Smith,” I said, “I’m doing a story on the 
mistakes women make in their checking ac- 
counts. Do they make a lot?” 

Mr. Smith looked at me piteously. “You 
want me to tell you about it?” he asked. 
“You really want me to tell you?” 

He was begging for a chance to talk 
about all his woes with lady depositors. By 
the time I left, I had the information for 
a solidly built and helpful article which 
Today's Woman published. The point is 
this: the idea came “out of my head” but 
the story itself was a factual report, done 
in magazine style, on information made 
available to me by that bank manager. As 
a double check, I visited two other banks 
to temper any credos of my chief informant. 
I always back up information from one in- 
terview by calling on several other people 
in the same field. 

Special warning on ideas: stay clear of 
ideas which the editor can think up as easily 
as you can. For example, when the Ke- 
fauver hearings were at their hottest most 
magazines were deluged with letters and 
stories from writers who had done, were 
doing, or wanted to do the “inside” story 


of crime as revealed in the hearings. Obvi- 
ously, editors knew about the hearings— 
and most had made up their minds what 
kind of story they wanted about the com- 
mittee and had assigned a writer to do the 
job. This is the perfect example of the 
“staff assignment” story. 

What the free lancer should seek is a 
story the editor wants and can’t get from 
anyone else. An adventure, an individual, 
an achievement, occasionally an organiza- 
tion on which you have the facts and he 
hasn’t—this is the story that stands the best 
chance in the open market. 

Sometime ago, I heard about a theatre 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, which is owned by 
the people of the town. It was a unique 
and moving yarn about 6000 theatrical 
“angels.” This was the kind of idea you 
could bring to an editor confidently. It 
was your story. If he wanted it he had 
to get it through you. The article was pub- 
lished in Nation’s Business. 

Out in California, a writer I know is a 
good friend of a prison warden. One day 
he dropped a letter to a national magazine 
suggesting a series of articles about the 
warden. The magazine wanted the story 
and he was the one source through which 
they could get it. Result: a series in the 
Post and later a book. 

The professional article writer does not 
write his article first and try to find a mar- 





Ir was A radio play about a woman who 
goes into a bar to meet her boy friend. 
When he is delayed, she starts talking to 
another of the bar patrons, a chatty fool 
of a private detective. He tells her that a 
client of his is about to murder his wife. 
As the detective chatters on, the lady real- 
izes that the client is evidently her own 
husband. The rest of the play deals with 
her efforts to stay alive. 

First, I sent the script to Grand Central 
Station, not so much because it fit the 
show, but because that producer, Martin 
Horrell, was the only one who had en- 
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I remember 


couraged my free lancing career and I 
wanted to give him first crack at my story. 
His reply was prompt and to the point: 
Since I gather from the context and 
competency of writing that you are a 
professional in the field, I want to be 
utterly frank in my comment and tell 
you that the play is pretty awful. Now 
it is not awful in its characterizations, 
in its radio technique, in its dialogue 
—it is simply in awful taste. 
Or, perhaps I should say more ac- 
curately it is unpleasant and distaste- 
ful in narrative and flavor, and I 
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ket for it afterwards. He sends out his idea 
in outline form and does not even start 
full investigation and writing until his out- 
line is approved by an editor. 

The outline should be short, no more 
than two or three pages. It can often be 
written in the form of a letter, although 
if you are an unknown writer, you had 
better give the editor a sample of your 
actual writing style. The outline should 
include only the heart of the idea, the 
basic subject matter and the slant you 
mean to take, as well as some indication of 
how much dramatic and anecdotal ma- 
terial is available. 

Here’s the sequence for an article I sold 
to Collier’s : 

1. I got an idea for an article while 
reading a book by a man who hunts 
down the origins of words. The core of 
the idea was in the title which came to 
my mind: “Word Detective.” 

2. I called up the author of the book, 
obtained background information about 
him, plus his promise of full cooperation 
if Collier’s was interested. 

3. I wrote a brief “letter outline” giving 
the editor my idea: 

I have a subject I believe would make 
an interesting article—a learned scholar 
who makes his living as a word detective 
hunting down the histories and _ twisted 
careers of words. His name is Joseph T. 
Shipley and he is a recognized interna- 


tional authority and author of many books 
including his Dictionary of Word Origins. 

Shipley is not any dry-as-dust etymologist. 
He goes out into the field tracking down 
the stories of words to their sources, some- 
times to night clubs, to Harlem, to wrestling 
gymnasiums. The story of the word “blimp” 
is an example. This involved a lengthy in- 
vestigation, and considerable letter writing 
to the Goodyear Tire people. Shipley was 
finally successful when he reached an old- 
time Goodyear employee, who recalled that 
these airships were originally called “limps” 
because they had no solid frames as did 
dirigibles. The first models were called 
Model-A Limps. The improved version was 
called the Model-B Limp. From this 
“blimp.” 

Shipley has numerous stories of this na- 
ture. He is also a student of the various 
theories of speech origin including the 
bow-wow theory, the pooh-pooh theory, the 
ding-dong theory which sees language aris- 
ing from the imitation of natural sounds. 
He favors the last. 

I think there is a good deal of material 
available in the story of how he hunts down 
words and the various adventures which he 
has had in this field. 


Collier’s wrote that they were interested. 
They told me what they would pay if they 
liked the final story but, as in most cases, 
they reserved the right to reject. 

4. I had several full interviews with my 
subject. I covered all his activities from the 
day he was born to the day of the inter- 
view. I got a dozen or more stories of word 
histories he had hunted down. Normally, on 
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doubt whether any listener could find 

it palatable. 

I think this is the strangest letter of 
comment which I have ever had to 
write. I can’t recall any similar in- 
stance in which a script handled with 
writing skill and craftsmanship equal 
to yours has ever impressed me so un- 
favorably! 

I remember this play—not only because 
of that “strangest letter of comment,” 
which was also the “strangest” from where 
I sat! I remember it because it was my 
first network sale. 


Reeling slightly under the violence of 
Mr. Horrell’s disapproval, I reread the 
play, saw nothing I considered offensive, 
and mailed it to Suspense. It was immedi- 
ately accepted, on a contract calling for 
four years exclusivity, and produced under 
the title “Beware the Quiet Man,” with 
Ann Sothern in the starring role. 

All of which goes to prove, I suppose, 
that producers are a sorry lot, almost as 
sorry as the writers who send them plays. 
One man’s clever piece is destined to be 
another’s piece of trash, and who knows 
who’s right until the test of time and trial. 
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“I'll cash it. But why did you have to sell them all rights?” 


a story, it is necessary to interview many 
people in order to cover all important 
angles of your subject. I was lucky in that 
I was dealing with a scholar who had spent 
his lifetime gathering the data I needed for 
my article. 

5. I wrote the story, sent it to Collier’s. 

6. Collier’s sent it back for minor re- 
visions and additions. They wanted one or 
two more dramatic stories of active investi- 
gation and fuller explanations in places 
where I had tried to cut down on wordage. 
I made the revisions and Colliers pub- 
lished the story under the title, “Private 
Eye in the World of Words.” 

Very rarely, even with established pro- 
fessionals, will an editor give you an out- 
and-out assignment on the basis of an out- 
line. But a go-ahead “on spec” by a com- 
petent editor means that your story is half 
sold. The subject and outlined “slant” is 
acceptable. The sale depends on how many 
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good facts you uncover and how excitingly 
you present them. The Saturday Evening 
Post is particularly quick on its acceptances 
and rejections of outlines. Reader’s Digest 
will sometimes guarantee the writer a min- 
imum payment for his time and research 
even if his article is rejected. Magazines 
like Coronet, Cosmopolitan, and Redbook 
have a system of editorial conferences at 
which ideas are discussed. If a go-ahead is 
given, an outline has the support of the 
whole editorial staff. 

Let’s assume your idea has been given an 
editorial go-ahead. The editor would like 
to see the finished piece, on speculation, 
and you have completed your research. 
This is the critical point. Many writers fail 
in the actual writing because they do not 
realize that this stage is one of direct com- 
munication between them and the editor’s 
audience. The editor is only a middleman 
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between the writer and the magazine's 
readers. 

Who are these readers? For instance— 
who are the one or two million men who 
read True Magazine each month? What 
kind of story do they like? The late Bill 
Williams, who was editor of True, used to 
say, “I want stories you could tell around 
the bar to a crowd of typical men. And I 
want them told just about that way.” Got 
the picture? Tough, hard-boiled, senti- 
mental, married, single—just plain guys, 
but leaning to the rugged side. That’s the 
audience. Those are the men you have to 
amuse and interest and hold. 

Your job, if you’re writing for True, is 
to keep remembering that those men are 
out there. The moment you wander off the 
track, the moment you get long-winded or 
involved in tedious explanations, the mo- 
ment you begin giving them information 
they have read before—-they are going to 
leave your company. 

What are guiding principles to hold in 
mind when you reach the hazardous writ- 
ing stage? 

If the editor is interested in your outline 
and writes you a go-ahead letter, be sure 
to study his letter with the utmost care. 
What angle does the editor want you to 
stress? What kinds of anecdotes does he 
seem to prefer? Does he mention any 
taboos? Does he stipulate any length? (My 
rule is to give an editor about 500 to 1,000 
words above his required length. He can 
cut easier than he can add.) In the go- 
ahead letter I received from Collier's on 
“Word Detective,” they cited a special 
warning against the possibility of the 
article becoming too academic. I studied 
that comment carefully before I began to 
write. What they wanted was a_ piece 
that was academically sound-—but never 
sounded academic. It was a difficult tight- 
rope assignment, but at least I understood 
what I had to do. 

Be sure you have enough material. Get 
plenty of anecdotes. A good article should 
have at least four or five first-class anec- 
dotes plus half a dozen minor stories 
worked in. You should get three times as 
much material as you can use. Then you 
can write a sound piece. 


Don’t editorialize. If you have any 
opinions to express, make them grow im- 
plicitly out of the facts you present. The 
writer of an article has the right—indeed 
the duty—to draw justifiable conclusions 
from the material. But such conclusions 
must be presented swiftly—in a sentence or 
two at most—-and then only as a Q.E.D. 
snapper at the end of an anecdote or series 
ef statistics. In an article I did on courage 
for Household Magazine, 1 cited the story 
of a boy killed by reckless driving and 
wound up with a sharp-focused conclusion 
based on the anecdote: “Johnny was the 
victim of his own lack of fear.” In an arti- 
cle on friendship for Coronet, 1 used a story 
illustrating the hazards which can arise 
from accidental friendships. Then came 
the Q.E.D. summation, “It is easy for the 
smartest of us to be fooled with a mistit 
friendship which is at best only a time- 
waster and at worst can warp and destroy.” 
If you want to tell your reader that a per- 
son is “less than perfect,” quote that person 
accurately on a point that shows him in his 
true light. Few people recognize the killing 
power of their own statements. 

Arrange your facts and anecdotes dra- 
matically to prove your thesis. You might 
begin with either a dramatic lead or a 
straight factual lead—an anecdote with 
sharp conflict is usually safest. But some- 
where in the first few pages get in a bald, 
direct statement of your thesis. Suppose 
you are writing a story on juvenile de- 
linquency. You begin with a dramatic story 
of a kid in trouble. You go to a few sta- 
tistics: this isn’t the story of one boy, but 
of hundreds who show up every day in the 
police stations and the courts. At this point 
you throw in the Sunday punch—your 
thesis: “But the truth is that these boys 
aren’t to blame. The truth is that the 
blame goes to a society that fails to provide 
adequate rehabilitation for children in 
trouble. The truth—based on cold statistics 
—is that this failure is responsible for at 
least half of the twenty billion dollars an- 
nual crime bill we have to pay.” These 
statements are not your opinions. They are 
the thesis—the core of the article. Every- 
thing that follows, every anecdote and 
every statistic must serve to bear out some 
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angle of this thesis, to build it so solidly 
that in your windup no one can doubt the 
validity of the thesis itself. 

Stories—and articles particularly—are 
not written, but rewritten. There are as 
many methods of writing as there are 
writers. For myself, I have evolved this 
pattern to use once my research and organ- 
ization of material are complete. 

1. Write. I usually fuss over the lead for 
a few hours, then fuss over the first two 
pages. When I’m past page three or four, 
I find it easier to go on and finish the 
piece. 

2. Read. I read over what I have writ- 
ten, perhaps four or five times. I do not 
try to polish, merely make marginal notes 
to indicate where work is _ needed. 
Shorten here. Expand. Stronger anecdote. 
Strengthen here. Condense. 

3. Rewrite. Using the marginal notes as 
general directives, I try to hold anything 
that reads well but, at the same time, im- 
prove every sentence and paragraph. 

4. Read and revise—this time with much 
greater care for words and phrases. I try 
to put a punch into every paragraph but 
to avoid overwriting or purple prose. I 
make marginal notes again where anecdotes 
need revision, where new anecdotes are 
needed, etc. 

5. Rewrite. I put the story through the 
machine once again. Each sentence is 
written with the greatest care. This is the 
last copy I type. 

6. Read over a few days later. I revise 
until the article reads smoothly, until I 
have said what I want to say as simply but 
as interestingly as possible. 

7. Send to typist. 

One final word here: you may have to 
go through the read-revise-rewrite proce- 
dure a half dozen times before your article 
is “right.” In my opinion a writer can 
usually “feel” when the article is “right.” 
That’s when he ought to stop writing. 
One article I did for the American Le- 
gion Magazine required nine rewrites be- 
fore it could be submitted. It was a diffi- 
cult piece—a report on the UMT pro- 
gram—and I had not sufficiently organized 
the material in advance. My first draft 
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was too far from the finished version. | 
have since learned that it saves time for 
me to spend longer organizing my material. 

No matter how many times you have 
rewritten, there is a good chance that your 
story, even if acceptable, will come back 
for minor revisions. Letters from editors 
trying to tell you how to make a story right 
often present a difficult problem. Fre- 
quently the editor himself is unable to put 
his finger on what the story needs. Some- 
times his letter will seem confusing or even 
contradictory. He may tell you in para- 
graph one that it’s a good article but needs 
to be cut about one third. In the next 
paragraph he adds that he would like a 
few more anecdotes plus some details 
on background. An editor once asked me 
to cut the story 50 percent in length and 
to add at least five new anecdotes. I wrote 
back that I couldn’t do this without writ- 
ing a totally new article. His reply was 
“Come to think of it, I guess that’s what 
we want.” So I sat down and wrote a 
new article according to the editor’s spe- 
cifications for revision and he purchased it. 

It is your business to study with the 
greatest care letters suggesting revisions. 
Read them not once but half a dozen 
times. Read your article over two or three 
times. Examine your article in the light 
of the points raised in the letter, point by 
point. Start revisions only after outlining 
what has to be done in order to meet the 
criticisms and changes suggested. Come as 
close as possible to giving the magazine 
what it wants. 

Don’t miss a possible sale because an 
editor’s letter sounds unenthusiastic. If he 
is suggesting revisions at all or even a com- 
plete rewrite from a totally new point of 
view, he sees at least the possibility of a 
story in your piece. 

Above all, don’t get discouraged if your 
first few “idea letters” come back rejected. 
While serving as a war correspondent in the 
Pacific, I ran into an old-time article writer 
who was out there representing several of 
the slicks. One night in our tent I asked 
him, “What was the turning point in your 
career?” His answer was, “The day I 
learned how to write letters to editors, sell- 
ing my ideas in advance.” 
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HAZEL 


BERGE, 


Editor of the Year 


Confession editor takes top place 


The editor of Dell’s Modern Romances, 

Hazel L. Berge, has been named editor- 

of-the-year by the readers of WriTEr’s 

Dicest in the contest which closed 

October 1. 

Runners-up: 

Tony Boucher, Magazine of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, 

Knox Burger, Collier’s, 

Robert K. Doran, The Victorian, 

Anne Einselen, Ladies’ Home Journal, 

Betty Finnin, Woman’s Day, 

May Kelley, Personal Romances, 

Douglas Lurton, Your Life, 

The Queens, Ellery Queen’s Mystery 
Magazine, 

Peggy Dowst Redman, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 

Kenneth White, Esquire. 


You NoT ONLY took time out to vote for 
Hazel L. Berge; you took the time to tell 
us why you wanted her elected editor-of- 
the-year. Here are just a few of the many 
fine and good things which were said about 
her: 

“I nominate Miss Berge because she has, 
over a long period of years, helped so 
many beginning writers get started by 
recognizing their ability and by patiently 
pointing out, in letter after letter, the faults 
in their stories. I will soon sell my 100th 
story and Hazel Berge has helped me more 
than any other one editor.” 

“She pays promptly and always knows 
what she wants.” 

“She has the courtesy to send you a card 


in W.D. reader poll. 


telling you in what issue of Modern Ro- 
mances your story will appear.” 

“No other editor has worked with me as 
patiently and conscientiously. If a story’s 
a dud, she’s frank about it, but she usually 
gives specific reasons for her rejections.” 

“A year ago I sent my first story to the 
Modern Romances contest. Miss Berge re- 
jected it but invited me to try again. My 
next two stories sold. Because of Hazel 
Berge’s criticism and advice, I netted over 
$3,000 during my first year as a fiction 
writer.” 

Hazel Berge, who has been editing Mod- 
ern Romances for Dell since 1940, came 
to the publishing business via Fawcett. 
Like a good many other Minnesotans, she 
got her first editorial experience with Faw- 
cett Publications in their Robbinsdale-Min- 
neapolis days. Jack Smalley, then their 
managing editor, took her on to edit a love 
story magazine. It folded and she moved 
over to True Confessions. She says, “Jack 
taught me practically all I know about 
editing mass-appeal magazines and to this 
day I am grateful to him.” 

From Jackson, Minnesota, where she was 
born, to Carlton College, to Northwestern 
University, to Fawcett in Minneapolis, and 
finally east to New York—those were the 
Berge moves. During her first three years 
in the big town, blonde, well-dressed Miss 
Berge was Eastern editor of Photoplay. 
Then George Delacorte called her over 
to Dell to start a new magazine. He 
changed his plans and Hazel Berge be- 
came editor of Modern Romances in May, 
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1940. Of her editorial duties on the maga- 
zine, the stories she gets, and the stories 
she’d like to get, Miss Berge says: 

“Here at Dell we editors operate simply 
and directly. There is a minimum of red 
tape and our publisher, George Delacorte, 
is as accessible to us as our secretaries are. 
An acceptable manuscript goes through 
the works quickly and the check is in the 
mail with minimum delay. We slip up 
occasionally, but judging from responses 
I’ve had from writers, I’d say our record is 
pretty good. We have in our reference file 
the names of at least 40 men and women 
who made their first sales to this magazine 
and who are now professional writers. 

“My big responsibility as editor of Mod- 
ern Romances is to create the magazine 
from cover to cover and that, first of all, 
means copy. Every manuscript that comes 
here has a thorough first reading. It is 
read and synopsized by a member of my 
staff who does only that. If it has promise, 
it gets a second reading. Before it is pur- 
chased, it has four readings: the original 
reading; a reading by Dorothy Mason, my 
associate editor; a reading by me; and in 
many instances, a fourth reading by Mr. 
Delacorte himself. I try to give a personal 
note of encouragement to any manuscript 
that is above the flat reject state. 

“About one week of my month is spent 
on picture work: writing shooting scripts; 
consulting with the Art Department on 
casting; directing the taking of pictures at 
Pagano Studio; working with Mr. Texidor, 
our art director, on covers; writing titles, 
blurbs, etc. Another three or four days of 
the month are given over to scattered con- 
ferences with the heads of various depart- 
ments. I operate with a small and com- 
petent staff. 

“At the moment we are putting addi- 
tional emphasis on our “Modern Family” 
section and writers in the home service 
field should query us for details. The sec- 
tion is planned in a three-way conference 
—the advertising manager, the editor of 
the section and myself. This is a special- 
ized field but we are very open to writer 
suggestion. It is our aim to publish ma- 
terial in that section that is told with the 
same informal naturalness that character- 
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izes the rest of the magazine. 

“We see 5,000 manuscripts a year. Last 
year we bought 150. Obvious plot work 
causes most rejections. The fault, I be- 
lieve, is often not with the writer, but with 
her basic lack of understanding of our 
audience. The readers who read the first- 
person magazines are the most sincere 
readers in the world. They really want 
help and need it. A good story is to them 
help in the most palatable form. There 
again, though, the problem must be dra- 
matized by the writer and the approach 
must be fresh. 

“There is little to be said about our 
yearly $15,000 prize contest, since full an- 
nouncement of the 1951-52 contest is in 
the December issue of the magazine now 
on the newsstands. Any writer interested 
can write to 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, 
for a “dope sheet” that gives additional de- 
tails. The contest closes Feb. 10, 1952. 

“Because we want to hear from as many 
writers as possible and many do not like 
to write booklengths, this year we widened 
the scope of the contest so that everyone 
can have a chance. The copy lengths are 
now 6,000 to 20,000 words. 

“Our present editorial requirements 
have been pretty well covered by the above 
material. All I can say further is that it is 
not necessary for the writer to “confess” 
in stories aimed at Modern Romances. 
What we want here above all else is best 
illustrated by a little story a writer told 
me. She asked her maid to read one of 
her stories and comment upon it. The 
maid’s comment was as follows: ‘T liked 
it just fine after you got over that love 
stuff and got on with the story.’ We have 
no objection here to love stuff; we want 
it built into stories very strongly when it 
proves its point. But more important than 
anything else is story value, the fresh, 
original slant. 

“Stories based on a problem with which 
the reader can identify herself is the second 
big qualificaton. The third is convincing 
character work. It is hard to interest a 
reader in a story unless she can see and be- 
lieve in the narrator. It takes words to 
build characters and make them live. I do 
not believe it is wasted wordage.” 
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One of a series 
of definitive articles on 
prominent book publishers. 


By Pauline Bloom 


Qur aims are briefly to have the name 
VIKING a symbol of enterprise, adventure 
and exploration in the publishing field — to 
limit our enterprises to a few each season 
and to make those few represent the best 
—and to establish a trade-mark that will 
become a sign of good books and construc- 
tive publishing. 


WITH THAT announcement on March 13, 
1925, Viking Press hopefully established 
itself. Harold K. Guinzburg, author of 
those words and president of Viking today, 
is of medium height, weight, and appear- 
ance, well-tailored, groomed and self-as- 
sured. New York is full of men who look 
like Guinzburg, superficially. But if there 
were a Geiger counter near him to report 
the presence of taste and perception, it 
would rap like crazy. 

Guinzburg was graduated from Harvard 
in 1921, spent two years studying law at 
Columbia, six months on a newspaper, and 
about a year with Simon & Schuster, who 
had just started publishing books. That 
seems to have been the golden age in pub- 
lishing. Random House opened its doors 
just about then, as did New Yorker and 
Reader's Digest. 











the 


Guinzburg 
Viking 


“In those days,” Guinzburg says, “it was 
much easier to get started in any business, 
particularly publishing, so I spoke to George 
Oppenheimer, who was enthusiastic, and 
we rented a small office at 30 Irving Place. 
Four months later, before anything had 
yet appeared under the Viking imprint, 
we merged with B. W. Huebsch, who 
brought with him 20 years of publishing 
experience, and Marshall A. Best, who is 
our general manager today.” 

“The ship was launched?” 

“Yes. Actually we had the colophon be- 
fore we had the name. Elmer Adler, the 
typographer, got Rockwell Kent to do 
some sketches for a colophon. One of a 
Viking ship was so appealing that the firm 
became The Viking Press.” 

The first book, The Book of American 
Negro Spirituals, edited by James Weldon 
Johnson, came out September 18, 1925, 
and it’s still selling actively. The Viking 
tradition “to make those few represent the 
best” was off to a good start. 

In 1925, the Viking Press started with a 
capitalization of about $40,000. Also, it was 
lucky enough to get the backlist of B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., which helped sustain the 
new firm while its own books were being 
selected, edited, printed and sold. To start 
a new publishing house from scratch to- 
day would take six times that much money, 
and the venture would be six times as risky. 
The biggest hurdle, of course, would be 
the lack of a backlist to carry some of the 
overhead while the new books are being 
established. 

A generation or so ago there was room 
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for newcomers. Now the competition is 
such that publishers are spending most of 
their energies reaching out for and holding 
on to big moneymakers. They have been 
forced to take tougher attitudes toward 
marginal books. 

Is Viking Press still interested in the 
really good book without big-sale poten- 
tials? 

“We like to work with an unknown 
writer, or one not yet established, in whom 
we believe,” Guinzburg says. “A good ex- 
ample is Graham Greene, an English writer 
in whom we had enormous faith from the 
very beginning. At first readers couldn’t 
make up their minds whether Greene was 
a ‘good’ writer or a writer of thrilling 
fiction. It confused them to have both 
qualities in one package.” 

Greene’s first few books barely made a 
ripple in the U. S. ‘Then The Heart of the 
Matter became a Book of the Month Club 
selection, one of his short stories was made 
into the movie, The Fallen Idol, and The 
Third Man blossomed out as one of the 
most successful movies of the year. End of 
the Affair, which came out October 26, 
may reach even more readers. 

It’s a great satisfaction to read and pub- 
lish the work of a writer like Graham 
Greene, even if sales of his books are 


modest. But when one of his books is 
chosen as a Book of the Month, everyone 
in the office who has had anything to do 
with the project gets a sense of personal 
achievement and fulfillment. The book 
club income is welcome, too. “Give us writ- 
ers like Greene, and we’ll nurse them along 
for years,” Guinzburg declares. 


Anything—But the Best! 

Viking is not departmentalized, except 
for the Viking Junior Books which are 
edited by May Massee. There are no tech- 
nical books, textbooks, or other specialties. 
But any book which meets this firm’s high 
literary standards will be welcomed. For 
instance, Viking does not have a mystery 
department, but it publishes Rex Stout. 
There have been eight Stouts so far, with 
an average sale of about 12,000 copies 
each. There are no run-of-the-mill his- 
torical romances, but Nightrunners of Ben- 
gal by John Masters has the Viking im- 
print. It is a story dealing with the Indian 
Mutiny, and a good writing job. 

“We are interested in the important cur- 
rent events books by big names but we 
don’t usually become involved in the auc- 
tions for them.” 

“What about The Forrestal Diaries?” 

Guinzburg laughed. “Well, yes, in that 
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case you could say we not only stepped 
out into the open market, but we outbid 
the competition.” 

Top-name literary auctions are a new 
wrinkle in the book business. In the case 
of the Forrestal diaries, the big publishers 
were Offered outlines simultaneously and 
invited to make their bids. As Guinzburg 
had been on friendly terms not only with 
Mr. Forrestal but with many of his associ- 
ates, the firm went all-out in its bidding. 
But so did some of the other publishers. 
Three publishers’ bids were so close to Vik- 
ing’s that it took the trustees of the Forre- 
stal estate several days to weigh the pro- 
ferred contracts and to determine which 
bid they preferred. 

Does the Forrestal auction procedure 
mean a general trend toward multiple sub- 
missions? If you are a prime minister, a 
secretary of state, or a secretary of defense, 
yes. Otherwise—no. 

“Going from the particular to the gen- 
eral, do you believe the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee will investigate 
radio, television and publishers after it gets 
through with Hollywood?” 

“I think there’s a chance,” Guinzburg 
says. “Of course, the New York climate 
is different from that in Hollywood, but 
when the word ‘Professor’ can be used as 
an epithet, it’s conceivable that publishers 
can be made a target in the general attack 
on intellectualism as such. On the other 
hand, publishers put out about 10,000 
titles a year. If some of these titles seem 
unattractive to some people, they will not 
weigh too heavily in the balance. Also, 
newspapers would have something to say 
if the Committee decided to investigate 
book publishers, because they’d know that 
they’re next. Publishers have a strong free 
press tradition.” 


First, Be a Bricklayer 

“Are you prepared to take an occasional 
loss on a first book?” 

“Yes, first books are frequently a loss to 
the publisher, but we are always watching 
for good unpublished writers. We take on 
a new writer not because we expect his 
first book to be financially successful on 


its own merits, but because he shows prom- 
ise of growth and development, so that we 
may hope for future success. In the case 
of a first book we are betting on a person’s 
future.” 

“What are the most frequent mistakes 
beginning writers make?” 

“One characteristic of beginning writers 
is lack of discipline. A young writer may 
have talent, and may be bursting with 
something he wants to say, but if he hasn’t 
learned his trade, if he hasn’t acquired the 
necessary craftsmanship, he will find it 
hard going with the public, whatever other 
merits his book may have. 

“In the meantime, the serious young 
writer should not involve himself with edi- 
torial or other work which is related to 
writing and which therefore absorbs some 
of his writing drive. He might, for exam- 
ple, learn to be a bricklayer. This trade 
demands about 35 hours a week in season, 
the work is not distracting, and the writer 
can devote the rest of his time to writing.” 

“Do you believe our present educational 
system promises a better future audience 
for books?” 

“Well, no. We are not producing an 
audience that looks to serious books as a 
major source of pleasure. Many children 
are finished with reading when they get 
out of school. It’s a long haul. You can’t 
cure the ills of a trade ‘just like that.’ The 
Committee on Reading Development is do- 
ing some good work. Social scientists are 
finding out why we are not better book 
readers—what is right and what is wrong 
with our education process. Then we can 
go on from there.” 


It isn’t generally known that Harold 
Guinzburg conceived and founded the 
Literary Guild. On one of his frequent 
trips to Europe he became interested in the 
book club idea which was at that time 
flourishing in Germany. After the Viking 
Press was firmly established, he started the 
Literary Guild. Doubleday acquired a fi- 
nancial interest in it, and when the depres- 
sion settled down over the country just as 
the Guild needed money for expansion, 
Guinzburg sold out his whole interest to 
Doubleday. 
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The VP Who Was Going to Retire 


The vice-president of Viking is B. W. 
Huebsch, one of the most honored figures 
in the publishing world. Twenty-six years 
ago Huebsch was ready to retire. He had 
spent 20 years publishing writers like Su- 
dermann, Hauptman, Thorstein Veblen, 
Strindberg, Van Wyck Brooks, D. H. Law- 
rence, Francis Hackett, James Joyce and 
Sherwood Anderson. He had always been 
interested in music, had studied violin with 
Sam Franko, then music critic for the New 
York Sun, and wanted more leisure to de- 
vote to it. 

Guinzburg persuaded Huebsch to join 
Viking instead. Today, retiring is far from 
Huebsch’s mind: “Goethe said a man can 
stand almost anything except a succession 
of ordinary days. In publishing there are 
no ordinary days. I’d rather publish good 
books than do anything else, and I expect 
to as long as I am able.” 

Huebsch has white hair and the face of 
a genial philosopher, which he is. Every 
year he spends three months in Europe and 
England renewing old literary friendships 
for Viking, and making new ones. He is 
responsible for bringing in authors like 
Franz Werfel, Stefan and Arnold Zweig, 
Lion Feuchtwanger. These writers have 
produced more than prestige for Viking. 
Feuchtwanger’s 10 books have sold some 
146,000 copies, outside of book clubs and 
reprints. His last, This Is The Hour, came 
out May, 1951. Franz Werfel’s Forty Days 
of Musa Dagh sold 132,582 copies and 
Song of Bernadette sold 1,253,999 (as of 
April 30, 1951, including reprints). 

Among the English Viking writers are 
Graham Greene, Rebecca West, Harold 
Laski, Rumer Godden, Henry Greene, 
Saki; among the Americans, Gene Fowler, 
Carl Van Doren, Upton Sinclair, Alexan- 
der Woollcott, Irwin Edman, Ludwig Be- 
melmans, Rex Stout, John Steinbeck, Willy 


“I’m not active in the administrative 
end of the business,” Huebsch says. “Peo- 
ple talk about my work with English and 
European titles, but our chief interest is in 
the new American writer. Of the 20 books 
on our fall list three are first novels: Birth 
of a Hero by Herbert Gold, The Second 
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Circle by Winston Brebner, and Intermis- 
sion by Calvin Tomkins. These writers 
show talent, and what is more important, 
the potentialities for growth and develop- 
ment. That’s what we’re looking for. A 
young writer should read the classics and 
study fiction techniques, then decide what 
he wants to say and say it simply.” 

All through the house there is this em- 
phasis on: “Have something to say—say it 
simply—as you want to say it.” There is 
no sign of the hardening of the categories 
which results from too many house-made 
books, planned by editors with their eyes 
on various polls, and then doled out to 
writers with editorial instructions. 

When Huebsch joined Viking, he brought 
with him his associate, Marshall Best, a 
handsome, almost-portly man who is today 
general manager of the firm, supervising 
sales, promotion, advertising and pub- 
licity, while continuing to have a say in 
some editorial matters. 

Some years ago Best translated Julian 
Green’s first novel, Avarice House, from 
French into English. French books are apt 
to be steered to him for appraisal. And 
poetry. “The audience for poetry was never 
large,” he says, “but today it is smaller 
than ever. It seems less natural for people 
to read poetry as a way of refreshing them- 
selves and finding comfort. Poetry is a 
luxury, both to the poet and to the pub- 
lisher. But though there seems to be no 
place for poetry in the commercial scheme 
of things, poets will keep on producing it, 
and some publishers will keep on publish- 
ing it.” 


50 Books a Year 


In the beginning the firm received a 
good send-off from precisely the type of 
“merchandise” book that it has not done 
for years—the Ask Me Another books, the 
Boner books, game books, etc., which 
helped to finance more serious and literary 
titles. 

Viking publishes about 50 trade books 
a year. Upton Sinclair is one of the firm’s 
stand-bys, with 13 Viking books which had 
an average sale of some 43,000 copies. 
Willy Ley’s Conquest of Space sold about 

(Continued on page 74) 
































“Rudolph Ragsworth was a handsome, fearless brute of a man.” 








W ASHINGTON-BALTIMORE 


market letter 


The D.C. area is one of the 
biggest word factories 


in the country. 


By Lois and Roger Sheldon 


As ANY EDITOR on a newspaper wire desk 
can tell you, Washington, D. C., is a word 
factory. All sorts of words flow in and out 
of this nation’s capital. 

We have heard that the only major in- 
dustry in the District of Columbia, aside 
from lobbying and pleasing constituents, 
is publishing and printing. There is every- 
thing from the ever-weightier Congressional 
Record to the daily racing form. There are 
scores of publications issued by Federal 
agencies, and as many more prepared and 
circulated by national associations with 
headquarters in Washington. So there is 
cash for the free lance writer, especially if 
he can produce manuscripts for specialized 
publications. 

Nation’s Business, a monthly magazine 
sponsored by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, is always in the market for 
well-written articles of general interest to 
businessmen. Their rates are excellent, al- 
though Alden Sypher, managing editor, 
would not quote prices. In the November 
issue, the magazine carried an article titled, 
“The Town That Sold Itself Safety,” em- 
phasizing civic enterprise, a favorite theme; 
in the same issue was “I Cooked My Own 
Goose,” about a man’s adventure into gas- 
tronomics. Real success stories are always 
welcome. Articles run about 2,500 words. 
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One short fiction story—Western or adven- 
ture, usually—runs to about 2,500 words 
in each issue. Fiction is open to free 
lancers. Here is a good market for cartoons 
with a business angle. Lawrence Hurley is 
editor. Send your manuscripts, pictures, 
and cartoons to Paul McCrea at Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H Street, N. W. 

The Washington Star, 11th and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W., uses from one to four 
free lance contributions in each Sunday 
edition, according to Philip H. Love, 
feature editor. Most of the material 
accepted for the Sunday Star Pictorial 
Magazine must pertain to the D. C. area, 
Maryland or Virginia, but some national 
subjects with vital local interest are bought. 
The Sunday magazine uses features up to 
600 words and pays up to $25 per feature. 
Love will consider picture stories from free 
lance photographers, but the photographer 
must be able to suggest the subject and 
then produce the story. Pix bring $3 to $5 
for black and whites; $15 to $35 for color. 
The magazine reports in about two weeks. 
In the daily editions of the Star there is a 
small market for poetry. The newspaper 
publishes one poem daily, pays a flat rate 
of $5 for poems of four to 30 lines. Address 
the Poetry Editor. 























The Washington Post accepts very little 
free lance material at present, Aubrey 
Graves, Post assistant managing editor, says. 
But he does take an occasional article from 
a well-known authority for the Sunday fea- 
ture section. Address: 1515 L St., N. W. 

If you’re a writer with a good back- 
ground in the natural sciences and natural 
history, consider Nature, 1214 16th St., 
N.W., your outlet, but query the editor, 
R. W. Westwood, before you write. If you 
have some first-hand and authoritative in- 
formation on wild-life conservation work, 
be sure to query Westwood, for this subject 
is dear to him. Leave the earthworm and 
similar subjects to high school text- 
books. Articles run from 1,200 to 2,500 
words. Rate of pay is 1 to 2 cents. There is 
a market here for the picture story. Also, 
a good nature photo may find a place on 
one of the eight pages of pictures (with 
captions) now being used in alternate 
issues of Nature. Westwood suggests that 
the contributor send copy for a short 
explanatory story to accompany pic- 
tures. Pay is $3 to $5 per pic with caption. 
Poetry up to 24 lines is accepted at 50 cents 
per line, but one note of warning: the 
magazine now has 4,000 poems submitted 
annually and uses from 60 to 70 a year. 

American Forests, official publication of 
the American Forestry Association, 919 
17th St., N. W., studies carefully all man- 
uscripts submitted and reports in about two 
weeks. It has a good backlog of material 
at present, with articles scheduled into 
June, but is always on the lookout for out- 











standing features about the nation’s forests 
and recreation areas. American Forests uses 
authentic, popularized articles up to 2,500 
words on forestry, lumbering, fishing, 
camping, pack trips, and other forms of 
outdoor recreation. No poetry or cartoons, 
but the book has become a market for 
fiction: one short story an issue on the 
general theme of the magazine. Fiction 
runs 2,500 to 3,500 words and brings 2 
cents a word and up. Keith McCarthy, 
assistant editor, says he is not too well 
stocked on fiction and will pay the “and 
up” for good material. Articles bring 2 
cents a word; inside photos, $3 and up. 
A cover shot, usually scenic, brings $10. 
Payment is on acceptance. Manuscripts 
and other material should be sent to Nort 
Baser, managing editor. 

Science Service, Inc., organized in 1921 
to popularize science, is a daily syndicate 
which uses very little copy from free 
lancers, as all news must be authenticated 
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by the news source. Most of their releases 
are direct quotes. Watson Davis, director 
and editor, is always open to suggestions 
and articles, especially from students and 
professors in scientific studies at universi- 
ties. Keep lengths under 500 words. Pay is 
1 cent a word; $5 an article. The address: 
1719 N Street, N. W. 

National Geographic, 1446 16th St., 
N. W. Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, publisher, 
offers good pay for the right material. Be- 
cause most of the subject matter accepted 
from non-staff writers is from distant cities 
or countries, the Geographic is a good 
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market for writers who are “on the go,’ 
who are well acquainted with the land 
they are traveling, and who are alert to 
underlying news angles which the country’s 
geography suggests. There is a very real 
opportunity here for sales of outstanding 
collections of travel photos. A staffer will 
write the accompanying text, if necessary. 
Usually articles run about 2,000 to 3,000 
words, although, as on rates of pay, there 
is no set rule, some articles running as 
high as 7,500 words. Pay is $5 and up for 
single black and white photos and a $50 
minimum for color transparencies. 

Col. Donald Dickson now edits the 
monthly Leatherneck, Box 1918, Washing- 
ton. This magazine is strictly for Marines, 
and everything in it, fiction and non-fic- 
tion, must have a Marine background. If 
you have a short story of 2,500 to 3,000 
words with a Marine hero, give Leather- 
neck a try. Col. Dickson says he would 
publish more fiction if he could get it. 
Non-fiction should run the same length. 
Rates have gone up from 3 to 5 cents per 
word and photos bring $5 to $6. All photos 
must be original. As the magazine is well 
staffed, query here. 

In the political and military aura of the 
capital city, a magazine like Speed Age 
seems out of place, but there’s no doubt 
about its popularity among motor racing 
enthusiasts. Most of the material is pur- 
chased from free lancers, says Publisher 
and Editor Don O’Reilly. O’Reilly doesn’t 
want fiction, but any factual article about 
automobile racing or mechanics will be 
carefully considered. He likes personality 
stories on top motor racing professionals as 
well as reports on groups of enthusiasts. 
He prefers articles of 2,000 to 3,000 words, 
and the average rate is $50 per article. 
Pictures and cartoons on sports bring $3. 
O’Reilly works at least two months ahead 
of publication. The magazine is published 
monthly at Hyattsville, Md., a Washington 
suburb, but manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Speed Age, Brookland Station, 
Washington 17. 

Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 


N. W., is especially interested in seeing 
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pictorial material or manuscripts accompa- 
nied by rich pictorial material. Query first. 
The Press also publishes many types of 
social science reference books. Manuscripts 
run from 25,000 to 100,000 words—book 
length. M. B. Schnapper, executive secre- 
tary and editor of the Press, will be glad 
to discuss suitable material. 





National Republic Magazine, 511 11th 
St., N. W., accepts historical articles, plus 
one or two articles on current news topics, 
about 2000 words in length. This market 
is mostly limited to known writers on 
assignment. No set rate of pay. Query. 

A general market open to free lancers 
at about | cent a word is The Link, pub- 
lished for servicemen and women and 
Veterans Administration hospital patients. 
Fiction, light romance, or hobby stories 
running from 800 to 3,000 words are 
wanted. The magazine will buy photo- 
graphs, for covers or accompanying articles, 
and poetry. Address T. A. Rymer, editor, 
122 Maryland Ave., N. E. Rymer reports 
within a month and sends his checks 60 
days before publication. The Link is spon- 
sored by Protestant denominations and 
goes to all chaplains, along with another 
publication, The Chaplain. 

Life and Health magazine, subtitled 
“The National Health Journal,” 6856 
Eastern Ave., N.W., Washington 12, is 
devoted to articles on specific health prob- 
lems, poetry, household hints, child care 
suggestions, recipes, and dietetics. The 
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average L and H reader is a mother vitally 


interested in keeping her family fit. It’s the 
writer’s job to tell her how. Most material, 
with the exception of poetry and fillers for 
the regular departinents, is written by doc- 
tors, nurses, and other professionals. Dr. J. 
DeWitt Fox, editor, wants to see more 
articles on child care, written especially 
from a psychological viewpoint. Lay 
writers would be wise to have their copy 
endorsed by a physician. Article lengths 
are not over 1,500 words. Pay is $3 to $25 
per article, depending on merit. No car- 
toons are used. The magazine needs pic- 
tures illustrating articles and pays $3 to 
$5 for inside pix, $10 and up for a color 
transparency cover. Poetry must be short 
and optimistic. 

“We welcome scholarly articles that fit 
our requirements, but you won’t get rich 
writing for us,’ says Roderick Wheeler, 
editor of The Americas, published by The 
Academy of American Franciscan History, 
29 Cedar Lane, Bethesda, Md. (another 
D.C. suburb). The Americas’ articles must 
be based on the history or culture of Latin 
America or on inter-American relations. 
Although Editor Wheeler pays only an 
honorarium of about $2 a printed page 
(600 words), a timely article from The 
Americas is occasionally picked up by the 
digest magazines. The Americas is a quar- 
terly. 

Ex-foreign correspondents with firs t- 
hand knowledge of our embassies and di- 
plomatic posts abroad have a market in 
the Foreign Service Journal, 1809 G St., 
N.W. This monthly magazine is written 
largely by and for foreign service officers 
and members of the diplomatic corps. It 
pays 1 cent a word and $1 per picture. 
Query Mrs. Joan David, managing editor. 

Larston D. Farrar, owner and editor of 
Farrar’s News Features, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, and the four-year-old Church 
News Service, says he will go as high as 
$100 for an article of 2,000 words of an 
“exclusive nature,” which deals with some 
vital political or economic subject. If you 
think your work qualifies and you live in 
the Washington area, contact Farrar, but 
only by mail. He is also in the market for 


features aimed at religious magazines and 
newspapers. Farrar edits The Washington 
Religious Review and pays for useful news 
tips in religious and political fields. 

The largest religious news service in the 
city is sponsored by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference at 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. World-wide, well-staffed, this 
service likes query letters since feature 
rates depend on the writer’s by-line. Spot 
news stories of 500 to 800 words bring “at 
least 1 cent a word”; features considerably 
more. “We do not discourage outside writ- 
ers,” an assistant editor told us, “although 
we are already well staffed. Our holiday 
supplements at Christmas and Easter are 
a good market for poetry and fiction writ- 
ten from a Catholic angle.” Frank A. Hall 
is the director. 

The American Rifleman is a good 
monthly market for the writer who knows 
his firearms. Rates for articles are compar- 
able to rates paid by other magazines in the 
outdoor field. J. A. Harper, acting manag- 
ing editor, says the magazine can use all 
types of stories on unique firearms, gun- 
smithy, ammunition, skeet and field shoot- 
ing with shotguns or rifles. Articles should 
be semi-technical and run between 1,500 
and 2,000 words. No fictional sporting 
pieces are wanted, but factual hunting and 
shooting stories are bought. The magazine 
likes pictures with articles, and pays extra 
for them. Color transparency covers bring 
$75: cover subjects must relate to rifle lore. 
The staff usually works three months ahead 
of publication. Address: 1600 Rhode Is- 
land Ave., N. W. 

National Guardsman, 400 6th St., N.W., 
is a regular monthly market. Allan G. 
Crist, managing editor, gets mss. Although 
the magazine is well stocked at present, 
Crist says he still likes to see fresh material. 
He prefers a query, outlining at some 
length the proposed article. The Guards- 
man’s rate of pay has climbed from 1 cent 
to a flat rate of 3 cents. Crist uses pieces 
of 1,500 to 2,000 words on military history, 
combat lessons, developments and _ trends 
in field tactics. The publication caters to 
a 99 percent male readership in the 17 to 


(Continued on page 72) 
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By Stuart Palmer 





Sex and the hard-boiled dick 


now laced with 


laughs 
in 
mysteries 


Most editors shy away from humor 
in mysteries. This writer slipped in 
some laughs and made more money. 


THE MOMENT THAT 70,000 neatly-typed 
words come into a publisher’s office, with a 
title indicating that this is a mystery story, 
the reader or editor is on the alert. Said 
publisher wants from 12 up to 50 mysteries 
a year, his name writers in the field are va- 
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cationing or in Hollywood or otherwise be- 
hind in their commitments, and in despe- 
ration he takes what he can get. I'll al- 
ways remember Murder on Wheels, my 
second mystery novel, which got into gal- 
leys before anybody had read it! The 
manuscript, which came into Brentano’s a 
few weeks late, had been announced for 
spring publication in order to capitalize on 
the success of its predecessor. It was neatly 
typed, of the right length, and circulated 
for a while around the small but busy of- 
fice which was Brentano’s in its later days. 
The late Lowell Brentano, who directed 
the shop, was having trouble with his eyes 
and was almost stone-deaf. Everyone on the 
staff took it for granted that somebody else 
had read the book. Anyway, the thing got 
whisked off to the printers. It wasn’t offi- 
cially read by anyone except the author 
until page-proofs came out. 

Most of what a mystery publisher gets 
piled on his desk is purely formula, echoing 
everything else that’s been printed in the 
field. There are erudite dilettantes after 
Philo Vance, indestructible and hyper-sexed 
private-eyes in the Sam Spade tradition, 
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gay young couples like Mr. and Mrs. North. 
Such carbon copies come up year after 
year, alike as mushrooms. Locked-room 
murders, the body in the library, the read- 
ing of the will, the least-likely suspect, the 
identical twins—I’ve been guilty of some of 
these bromides myself. If with a few not- 
able exceptions editors are sheep, then the 
same thing must apply to nine out of 10 
of our mystery writers. 

For instance, why cling to the taboo that 
laughs do not go along with murder, 
when so many other taboos are falling by 
the wayside? 

Back in 1930, when I wrote my first mys- 
tery at the behest of Lowell Brentano and 
my then boss, Fulton Oursler, the whodunit 
was a most formal and traditional affair. 
At that time all mysteries, with the possible 
exception of Agatha Christie and Margery 
Allingham stories, were of the J. S. Fletcher 
school, where the reader was expected to 
note and remember that the Priory clock 
was three minutes slow, that the sundial 
was tilted half an hour toward sundown, 
and that the 5:22 out of Paddington Sta- 
tion could not have possibly got Major 


Bassinghurst into Little Piddling on Thames 
in time for him to have met the lovely Mrs. 
Whitsett at the teashop. Today’s reader 
doesn’t want to remember that sort of 
thing. He wants to be thrilled, excited, 
amused, with little effort on his part. 

I have always felt that unless a writer 
has fun with his yarn when he is writing it, 
nobody is likely to have fun reading it. 
When I got well into The Penguin Pool 
Murder, my first mystery, I found myself 
bogged down with boredom at the complex- 
ity of clues and suspects, the slow grinding 
of the well-smoothed wheels. Not knowing 
any better, I tried to brighten the book a 
bit, venturing in spots almost toward 
parody. Mr. Brentano, who was committed 
to publish the thing, took a dim view. 
Comedy and mystery were supposed to 
cancel each other out. But I was too far 
along the path to turn back. A maiden 
schoolteacher, originally planned as a minor 
character, had taken the bit in her own 
prominent teeth and was running away with 
the story. Whenever scenes dragged, when- 
ever the machinery began to bog down, she 
rushed in and wound up the heroine. Some- 
how I got to page 200, and the book got 
published. It had an average sale, better 
than average reviews, and suddenly was 
grabbed up for the movies by Katharine 
Brown of RKO. The novel sold to pictures 
not for its plot or its setting, but simply 
because it broke with the current formula; 
it was irreverent. Out in Hollywood, Ken- 
neth McGowan, the producer, and Willis 
Goldbeck, the studio writer, decided to go 
further still, produced a script that was a 
parody of the current mysteries, and cast 
the picture with Edna May Oliver and 
Jimmie Gleason, both veterans of comedy. 
So the die was cast. The whole thing was, 
to a great extent, a lucky accident. But 
most writers can well use a bit of luck. 





Palmer, now writing in Hollywood, created 
Miss Hildegarde Withers and Inspector 
Piper, a team of fictional sleuths, who have 
appeared in more than a dozen mystery 
novels, 50 short stories, seven and a half 
films. The author’s latest mystery, Nipped 
in the Bud, came out Nov. 14. He’s a Baker 
Street Irregular and on the MWA Board. 
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I wonder why, with the public so starved 
for laughs, such a great proportion of our 
novels, and particularly our mystery novels, 
still avoid lightness, humor, broad comedy? 
Can it be that most mystery-detective writ- 
ers, ignorant of what actually happens be- 
hind the scenes of a real-life murder, are 
striving for grim realism? Any actual mur- 
der investigation, as members of the work- 
ing press know, has its moments of light- 
ness. But when the story, if ever, gets into a 
book, the police and the medical examiner 
and all others officially connected with the 
case are pictured as gray, grim automatons 
—or else as blustering, blundering fools. 

Real cops aren’t like that. From Lewis 
Valentine in Manhattan out to Ed Dieck- 
mann in San Diego, the homicide cop usu- 
ally shows that he has a well-developed 
sense of humor, a smile, a barbed and some- 
times unquotable aside for a co-worker or 
a friendly reporter. I remember the Wan- 
derwell case here in Los Angeles—the mur- 
der on the yacht Karma in Wilmington 
Harbor—on which I worked with Bill 
Moore, then police reporter for the 
Herald-Express. Since the murderer was 
supposed to have peered into the cabin 
through a porthole before blasting off with 
his .38, a photo of handsome, grinning, 
Irish-Spanish Bill Moore was superimposed 
on a shot of the porthole and showed to the 
various witnesses, most of whom recognized 
him at once as the killer. The comments of 
the police on this occasion were memorable, 
if salty. Death comes to everyone; murder 
is only the hastening of an inevitable event, 
and is not necessarily tragic in itself, how- 
ever it may appear to those persons closely 
linked to it. Most policemen know or sense 
this fact. Bill McHarg’s O’Malley stories 
are perhaps truest to life—and they are 
loaded with a wry sort of humor. 

Perhaps it is we writers who take our- 
selves too seriously, and approach our task 
—particularly in the field of the murder 
mystery—with too much awe. Essentially a 
writer is more of an observer than an active 
participant in the hurly-burly of life. 
He takes it for granted that murder is a 
strange or fantastic occurrence and that 
murderers are a tribe apart, and lets his 
imagination run riot. 
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The main reason that crime stories have 
held readers through the years is that they 
deal with a drive as essential and wide- 
spread as hunger or the sex-urge. Civiliza- 
tion is only a thin veneer, and the man in 
the street under the right stimuli can and 
often does resort to gun or knife or poison 
to resolve an otherwise intolerable situa- 
tion. When he is caught, if ever, he usually 
turns out to look and act like anybody else 
—and the newspaper photographers turn 
their flash-cameras upside down to make 
the poor guy look sinister. Norbert Lederer, 
a famed criminologist, once told me that it 
was his firm belief than anyone who knows 
10 people has a murderer among his circle 
of friends. It was his theory that we are sur- 
rounded by successful, unsuspected killers, 
that most drownings, over half the falls 
from high windows or cliffs, and many 
cases of intestinal upsets are actually mur- 
ders. While I am not willing to go along 
with him, it is clear that murder and the 
murder impulse are common in our society. 
Fear of consequences and lack of oppor- 
tunity are the reasons why only a relatively 
small proportion of potential murderers 
ever get to what Lady Macbeth called “the 
sticking point.” It will help the young mys- 
tery-detective writer to think in these terms, 
to visualize the man or woman next door 
as his fictional murderer. 

Murder is an adventure in which a man 
risks his own life to take another. It should 
be written about, if at all, in an adventur- 
ous manner. William Roughead, and Ed- 
mund Pearson, and Alex Woollcott wrote 
brilliantly and charmingly about classic 
crimes—and each is remembered for his 
touches of sly, barbed humor. 

Humor in the mystery-detective field 
has always paid off when properly handled. 
Mr. and Mrs. North have given rise to a 
thousand smiles. Ellery Queen, in his asides 
and throw-away remarks to Nikki, has 
shown a very real sense of humor and of 
the ridiculous. John Dixon Carr, who 
doubles as Carter Dixon, while carrying 
on his life-long affair with the locked-room 
mystery, has almost always been able to 
have fun with it. The adventures of Nick 
and Nora Charles, Dash Hammett’s meal- 
tickets, are filled with humor. A rather high 
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proportion of the mystery novels which 
have made their creators real money, which 
have sold serially and in reprint, to pic- 
tures and radio and TV in the last few 
years, have veered toward the light, hu- 
morous handling. 

But humor is a two-edged sword. It must 
arise from within, must grow naturally out 
of situation and character to be successful. 
There is the classic story of the Hollywood 
writer who turned in a script at Republic 
some years ago. In the middle of his screen- 
play the poor chap had written, in obvious 
desperation, “Here we go into a lot of fast 
and funny stuff to be worked out by the 
director on the set.” I also remember the 
time when half the members of the Screen 
Writers Guild purchased, for from $10 to 
$25, The Thesaurus of Humor, which was 
guaranteed to contain every joke in the 
world. Those jokes, slightly disguised, were 
injected into scripts and story outlines 
whenever the situation seemed to call for 
humor. They also died there. 


Jokes, wisecracks and puns don’t make a 
humorous murder mystery. Humor, in the 
mystery story, arises from such deft and 
charming lines as those spoken by Pam 
North—who talks “on the black keys” and 
backwards. It arises from Perry Mason’s way 
of getting the last laugh on over-zealous 
district attorneys or sadistic policemen. It 
helps us to know and like the protagonist 
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and makes us forgive him for being smarter 
than we are. 

There is no use in trying to be light or 
funny in the actual presence of death. The 
corpse in a mystery story is something to 
establish and then leave alone. Death, to 
most readers, is awful—in the exact sense 
of the word. There can be few if any high- 
jinks in a room where the body lies. (The 
stage, of course, offers an outstanding ex- 
ception to this rule—Arsenic and Old Lace. 
But the stage has its own rules.) Many 
good mystery novels, and detective shorts, 
too, have been successfully handled with 
the actual murder taking place offstage, or 
even months before the story starts. In my 
novel, The Green Ace, the murder takes 
place almost a year before Chapter One. 
At the start of the book, the major suspect 
has been arrested, found guilty, and is 
about to be executed. In Four Lost Ladies 
the victims simply drop out of sight one by 
one, to be turned up from a common grave 
in the last chapter—with a paragraph or 
two of grisly description. Fashions change 
in the mystery novel, and today publishers 
and readers are tired of the “bare head and 
bloody bones” stuff. 

Use humor to give a book-length mystery 
the necessary change of mood and pace. My 
own Miss Hildegarde Withers, when on the 
scene of a crime, is inclined to let the police 
and photographers hover over the corpse 
while she snoops at things officialdom might 
not notice. In The Green Ace, after the 
battered body of Marika, the clairvoyant, 
is carried away in the grim wicker basket 
provided by the New York City Health De- 
partment for such uses, the atmosphere in 
the room immediately lightens, and Miss 
Withers and the Inspector get into one of 
their friendly arguments over a man’s hat 
which was laying crushed beneath the 
corpse. In a paragraph or so, now that the 
body is gone, the mood has changed en- 
tirely and no reader could feel that light- 
ness and humor are in bad taste. 

At least in fiction, the day of the fum- 
bling, thumb-fingered detective is gone. 
Don’t try to get laughs, or even a smile, 
from the ineptness of the law. Miss Withers 


sometimes scores off the Inspector, but he 
(Continued on page 62) 
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market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE zirF-pavis Publishing Company seems 
to have been playing a game of hide-and- 
seek, maybe in order to give their editors 
time to see if they like it here. The fact is 
that all Ziff-Davis magazines have moved 
to New York City, and most of them have 
been here for some time. 

One important change at Z-D: Fantastic 
Adventures, which has been a steady pulp- 
fiction market ever since it first went on 
sale in March, 1939, is changing format and 
writing requirements. With the April issue, 
on sale in February, the magazine will 
appear in digest size, 144 pages, selling for 
35 cents instead of a quarter, and the 
writing will be slick-style. The basic rate of 
pay will be 2 cents a word, but for top 
quality material, payment may run as high 
as 10 cents. 

The new Fantastic Adventures, its editor, 
Howard Browne, emphasizes, will start 
from scratch. It will not be a glorified pulp, 
although he hopes the present pulp readers 
will find enough in the new magazine to 
interest them. It is going to appeal to more 
than science fiction or fantasy readers; there 
will be a variety of stories to fit various 
tastes: mood stories, fast action stories, ef- 
fective character pieces. There will be less 
padding and accent is to be on character. 
Any length story up to 15,000 words can be 
considered. 

Fantastic Adventures is also a market for 
brief anecdotes of 100 to 500 words, and 
for short articles not over 2,000 words. In 
the latter, the light, quasi-humorous hand- 
ling of fact material by experienced writers 
is preferred. 

Howard Browne has a reputation for 
prompt readings and reports, which should 
help him get the high-quality material he 
is now seeking. In appearance, he is a big 
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man, with a pleasant manner. And he’s not 
sure he likes New York as a place to live. 
Browne enjoyed a stint in Hollywood, 
made money, but got out just before occu- 
pational ulcers got him. This is his second 
time around as a Ziff-Davis editor. 


Amazing Stories, which he also edits, is 
keeping to its format and requirements as 
a science-fiction pulp. This is a market for 
fiction only. Lengths may run up to 30,000 
words. Payment remains at a base rate of 
1 cent a word. But writers who build up a 
good name with the readers can expect 
higher pay. 

The two Z-D books are going to be very 
different in their general appearance and 
make-up. But one rule holds good for 
both, according to Editor Browne: “The 
writer should see that his story holds the 
editor—and consequently the reader—with 
its first page. He should hook the reader at 
once.” Address both magazines at 366 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Possible Rival for Queen 


The Mysterious Traveler Magazine, 
published by Grace Publishing Company, 
has its offices on the ground floor of an old 
apartment house just off Union Square. Its 
publisher is David P. Kogan, a frank- 
sounding and businesslike person. Robert 
Arthur, managing editor, has had experi- 
ence both as editor and writer. 

This digest-size bi-monthly began with a 
contents ratio of nine reprints to three orig- 
inals, but with the next issue is planning 
to balance new and reprint material. An 
occasional science fiction story will be used. 
Mostly, the demand is for mystery, detec- 
tive, or suspense stories from 1,000 to 6,000 
words. No novelettes are being bought. 
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Payment is on publication, at a flat rate of 
$50 per story and up. This rate applies to 
both reprint and new material. The “up” 
depends on story quality and the author. 
The magazine may grow to rival the Ellery 
Queen magazine. Address manuscripts to 
105 East 15th Street, N. Y. 3. 

Esquire, Inc., is easing up its production 
problems by moving its circulation and 
production departments from Chicago to 
New York in April. The editorial and 
advertising departments have been here for 
several years, and are now located at 488 
Madison Avenue. Included in the move are 
Esquire, Coronet, and Esquire’s Apparel 
Arts. 

A correction: in the copy giving require- 
ments for Focus, edited by Arnold Hano, 
the top length for text pieces should have 
been listed as 500 words. Focus is a Good- 
man pocket-size magazine at 350 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 1. 

Twenty-One, the “pocket magazine for 
young men” published by Parents’ Insti- 
tute, lasted out two issues. So did Carnival, 
the magazine which was being distributed 
by high-class stores. 

Apartment Life, a new monthly which is 
published by Apartment Hunters Guide, 
Inc., includes the older magazine as a spe- 
cial department. The newer book is printed 
on coated paper and is larger than average 
size, with 38 pages. Distribution is in Greater 
New York now, but may reach out to in- 
clude other metropolitan areas. The appeal 
is to apartment dwellers who, the publisher 
feels, have many problems not shared by 
home owners. 


The market is a small one, since space 
is limited and the editorial staff is small. 
No fiction, verse, or fillers will be consid- 
ered. Short text articles from 1,000 to 3,000 
words are wanted. These must deal with 
real problems or may be personal experi- 
ences of apartment dwellers. Keep in mind 
people of average incomes. Photographs 
should be submitted when they add to the 
interest of the piece. Payment is by the 
article, $10 to $50, on acceptance; more if 
photographs, too, are bought. Address 
queries or material to the managing editor, 
Edgar J. Dobrow, Apartment Life, 545 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Macfadden’s Radio-Television Mirror 
has changed editors. Doris McFerran has 
retired from editing, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Ann Daggett, formerly editor of 
True Experience. Miss Daggett is a pretty 
and pleasant editor; it’s too bad her writ- 
ers’ market is so small. 

There are only two open spots in her 
magazine, and even these are intended 
more for reader contributions than for pro- 
fessional material: 1. Poetry must keep 
within a 16-line limit and must be accom- 
panied by a coupon cut from the current 
issue. Five dollars is paid for each poem 
purchased. No manuscripts are returned. 
2. A monthly contest in which a day-time 
serial poses a problem and readers supply 
the solution. Twenty-five dollars is paid 
for the best and $5 for each of the five 
next-best solutions. All other material is 
assigned to regular writers. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Official Wrestling has been voted the 
official organ of the National Wrestling 
Alliance. Though its name now becomes 
N. W. A. Official Wrestling, the magazine 
will continue to be known under the for- 
mer simpler title. There is a change of 
address, however. While manuscripts and 
letters should be addressed to G. P. O. Box 
1347, N. Y. 1, business and subscription 
mail should go directly to the new office 
at 351 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

The magazine is well stocked and will 
not be buying much new material until 
after the first of the year. Gene Tunney 
is president and chairman of the board. 
Ned Brown is the editor. There will be a 
new distributor for the °52 issues. 


Hearst Weekly Born Again 


The well-known Hearst newspaper maga- 
zine, The American Weekly, is about to cast 
aside its old-fashioned format and step out 
in an up-to-date and attractive style. Ernest 
V. Heyn, formerly editor-in-chief of the 
Macfadden magazines, is remaking this 10- 
million-a-week publication. A deal has 
been made with Cuneo Press, whereby slick 
paper will be used with the smart-color 
rotogravure of the Cuneo presses. A new 
cover is being designed and the nature of 
the magazine’s contents is being changed. 
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Fiction has been dropped. But features 
will be as modern, appealing, and service- 
able as possible. They will include material 
on health, science, TV, crime, movies, 
people of today—the best articles by the 
best writers available. Changes in editorial 
content probably will be noted in the Janu- 
ary, 1952, issues. But the big change is due 
when The American Weekly appears on 
Sunday, May 11th. 

The Hearst color presses, now used for 
the Weekly, will be used for printing more 
comics, not for printing magazines. Ken- 
neth McCaleb, who has been interim editor, 
resumes his position as editor of The Sun- 
day Mirror Magazine, also a Hearst paper. 
Editorial offices of The American Weekly 
are at 63 Vesey Street, N. Y. 

There has been a shifting of editorial 
personnel on Argosy Magazine. Rogers 
Terrill, formerly executive editor, has been 
appointed associate publisher of Popular 
Publications in charge of special projects. 
Taking over as executive editor of Argosy 
is Carlton Brown, whose post as managing 
editor has gone to the popular Howard 
Lewis. Jerry Mason continues as editor 
and Jim O’Connell, as fiction editor. 

Requirements for Argosy remain the 
same as detailed here in September. There 
is one special need which should be empha- 
sized: more variety in the material submit- 
ted for that last page in the book, “My 
Most Exciting Adventure.” The editors 
prefer stories in which the protagonist 
solves his own problem. The “as-told-to” 
by-line is not popular here, since this treat- 
ment seems to take some of the life and 
sense of reality out of the piece. If it is 
used, the writer should have permission 
from the man who had the adventure and 
should include a letter to that effect with 
his manuscript. These personal adventure 
stories must be kept within a 1000-word 
limit. Payment is $100, on acceptance. The 
Argosy address is 205 East 42nd Street, 
N.Y. 17. 


Blue Book Man Is Superman 

The aim and requirements of Blue Book 
have been very well described by the new 
editor, Maxwell Hamilton: “As always, 
Blue Book will be the pipeline to true 
adventure in the making, whether by raft, 
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rocket jet plane, submarine, or in diving 
bell, dugout, or fox-hole. Its subtitle, “The 
Magazine of Adventure in Fact and Fic- 
tion,’ describes its needs — which play on 
the average man’s desire for escape from 
the realities of his often humdrum exist- 
ence. In our pages, at least, we want to 
restore the modern male to his position as 
the fighter who establishes the home, who 
vanquishes the enemies, and who does it, 
above all, with dramatic excitement. 

“We don’t want so-called realism, the 
story which details humdrum existence. 
Our stories should be the reverse. ‘Heroic’ 
would best describe the type of central 
character. Since we appeal to modern men 
in a fast-paced atomic age, our plots and 
our characters should be as modern as 
today’s newspaper. We prefer to keep 
historical plots, even though dramatically 
exciting, at a minimum. 

“Specifically, we want fiction for Blue 
Book of these types: stories of intrigue, told 
with excitement and on an international, 
lusty scale; modern spy stories that use a 
familiar atmosphere; Westerns in the 
traditional sense but told with modern 
timing and pace; private-eye stories in the 
modern, fast-talking idiom (including sex 
if it belongs and is in taste); sea stories 
encompassing the romance and adventure 
of present-day life at sea; humor with 
masculine appeal; sport stories with em- 
phasis on dramatic excitement; crime and 
cops-and-robbers, emphasizing man’s strug- 
gle to right the wrongs he finds in his 
daily headlines; fantasy that, though obvi- 
ously fiction, could and might happen; 
mystery which is closely associated with the 
plausibilities of our daily lives; soldier-of- 
fortune yarns. 

“In non-fiction, Blue Book’s aims paral- 
lel those of its fiction. Dramatic excitement 
and adventure should be the key words. 
Non-fiction stories should be wrapped 
around a personality, a hero who generates 
exciting and dramatic action in overcom- 
ing obstacles and who wins out. It doesn’t 
matter who he is or in what field he oper- 
ates, as long as his name is recognizable to 
readers, who will see in his life the kind 
of dramatic excitement they don’t find in 
their own lives.” 


































but Eagle is a 
local newspaper 


Let’s see now: the bird is what a newspaper 
man would get if he worked on the Eagle 
and neglected to write the name of his 
paper with a capital “E.” 

In the same way, a capital “C”’ is indicated 
when you write or print Coke—the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. Coke is a 
proper name, and correct usage calls for 
an upper-case initial. 

Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires the owner of a 
trade-mark to protect it diligently. So, for 
two very practical reasons, we keep ask- 


zm “ . . 


an eagle is the 
national bird 





ing you to use a capital ““C” for Coke— 
please. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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This market is open for many shorts and 
fillers — humor, short anecdotes, cartoons, 
pertinent facts, of interest to men, about 
curious lands and people, new discoveries 
in the natural sciences, anthropology, social 
sciences. 

The top length for novels is 25,000 
words; for short stories and articles, 6,000. 
Keep fillers and shorts as brief as possible, 
with 600 words top. Payment is going up, 
with top payment “considerably above Blue 
Book’s past record.” Address: 230 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Victor H. Wagner, editor and publisher 
of Pic, tells me that he cannot hold out 
much hope to writers. The magazine is 
using much less text than ever before. It 
is interested chiefly in picture stories, cover- 
ing sports, business, parties, and science. 
Pic uses no fiction, and very few articles. 
The latter are usually assigned; they run 
under 2,000 words; and the editors take 
into consideration what pictures are avail- 
able. Query on ideas. 

There is one department which is a pos- 
sible market for writers. Pic can use true 
adventure stories—but only when they are 
illustrated, text and pictures being submit- 
ted together. Preferred themes include 
prospecting, building, new jobs, automo- 
biles, and similar subjects, rather than 
outdoor sports adventure. 

Payment is on acceptance. Rates are fair, 
by arrangement. Address material and 
queries to Wagner Publications, Inc., 342 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


The Usual Shifts 


Bradford D. Jones has been appointed 
managing editor of Macfadden’s True 





Reductio Ad Absurdum 
No writing’s terse 
as filler verse 
which further polish 
would abolish. 


Foresee the day 
when readers may 
find Armoured heroes 
rhyming zeros. 
Ing Smith 
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Detective Magazine. He replaces Joseph 
Corona, who is now editing Fawcett’s True 
Police Cases. 

Stephen White, who has been European 
editor of Look for the past year, is back in 
the U. S. and has been appointed assistant 
managing editor of Look, in charge of text 
articles. This is one of the Cowles maga- 
zines at 488 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Louise Hauser has joined the staff of 
Mrs. Rose Wyn’s confession magazines, 
Secrets and Revealing Romances, at 23 
West 47th Street. She was formerly editor 
of several love pulps at Popular Publica- 
tions. 

Popular Psychology Guide, at 114 East 
32nd Street, has changed its title to You. 
Jules Saltman is the editor. 

Ideal Love, which is edited for Columbia 
Publications by Marie Antoinette Park, has 
increased its size to 132 pages. Conse- 
quently, novels as long as 30,000 words can 
be considered. The other two books, Gay 
Love and Today’s Love Stories, remain at 
98 pages and can consider nothing over 
20,000 words. Columbia pays low rates, 
but does not use reprints. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. 

Mrs. Marilyn Morrison is the new associ- 
ate editor on Travel, replacing Norman S. 
Fenichel. There is a change in the cover 
pattern, too, with other changes in the 
offing. Malcolm McTear Davis edits at 115 
West 45th Street, N. Y. 19. 

Lilian Kastendike, fiction editor of Red- 
book, suggests that this is an excellent time 
for able young writers with slick-magazine 
ambitions to get ahead. The reliable big- 
name writers of a decade ago are gone, 
their careers broken by the war years, their 
incentive to produce moderated by high 
income taxes. Redbook’s new pitch for the 
young-adult reader is also helpful to the 
younger writer. The stories of today may 
deal with the same basic problems as did 
those of the past, but the backgrounds must 
be backgrounds of today, and those are best 
known to younger writers. 

The editors would like to see more 
stories suited to their 18 and 19-year-old 
readers, whose point of view is rather diff- 
erent from that of the 25 to 35-year group. 
But too few experienced writers are close 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful. 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute include: Katha- 
rine Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


Post Writer Praises Palmer ~ a a wey od ae ane — you, 

‘“ send for tree -page . e Art o riting 
Ph he des, === Linaiy Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer's 
to Seturday ‘Evening Post will Unique method of home training for highest pay 
aes thaw all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
itud d dvi y teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 
titude towar a wows Ege “The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
ee — ae ong E. to stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
make me work harder. Even aside—or it may be worth real money to you. 


though I am still studying it, aa ; . 
f feel at 1 have divendy Geen. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 


fited from your course of instruction. You people Palmer Institute of Authorship 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 

derlining important facets of fiction writing. .. .” ae 

—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. The Art | Since (917 Approved 
Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 3°, Writing} Member National for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS.) ei Stories | Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-121 
Hollywood 28, California 











Veterans 











Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 


“The Palmer Institute course has already more 
than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not 

















received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student Satna Rentt 
J 4 tute of Authorship 
and have more assignments than time to cover.” 1680 N. Seeameve, - 
Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-121 
| Seer ad send, mo Sree book. Te Art of Writing Salable 
~ . Ww 
Wins Bonus for Best Story from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call 
“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration yp 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. i ce 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received prot 
Gals duck, shdsh tented on. cates Honus be- SRR ose ase re aassensetns evesusevarnns 
cause my story was considered the best release of Check here ( ) if eligible for atin 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. eve 








enough to the upper teen-age group to un- 
derstand their viewpoint. 

Redbook would like to use more stories 
appealing to both men and women, that 
is, stories with definite man interest. They 
want more stories which have a real thread 
of humor or which are simply “fun to 
read.” Too few of the fiction pieces they 
see include strong elements of suspense, 
adventure, social consciousness, interest in 
unusual locales, action, sports, etc. This 
magazine believes in greater diversification 
of fiction than the editors have been able 
to publish; the material has not been avail- 
able. 

Few serials meet the editorial require- 
ments here, though the market is not closed. 
Complete novels of 43,000 words and two- 
parters are considered when top quality. 
But the big open market is for shorts of 
2,500 to 6,000 words and for short-shorts 
of 1,200 to 1,300 words. Redbook offices 
are at 230 Park Avenue. 


Top Short Story Market 

This Week, with its New York Herald 
Tribune edition, its Eastern edition, 
National edition, and Pacific Coast edition, 
runs over 10 million copies every week. It 
is one of the good short story markets, 
buying about 75 shorts per year. These 
must be top quality, and should reflect the 
times, problems, emotions of today. Any 
subject which makes good family reading 
may be acceptable. Though name authors 
seem to predominate, the editors are re- 
ceptive to manuscripts from new writers 
of real ability. 

The greatest need is for outstanding 
short-shorts of 1,000 to 2,000 words. The 
3,000 worder is also popular. The maxi- 
mum length which can be considered 
is 5,000 words. Payment here is excellent. 
Stewart Beach is fiction editor. But he pre- 
fers to have story manuscripts addressed 
simply to the Fiction Editor, This Week 
Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

Specialized Boy Scout material for Boys’ 
Life is handled by staff members, but the 
magazine is an open market. Think in 
terms of the average reader, aged about 
16, and study the magazine to note the 
slant. 

The editors are fairly well stocked on 
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fiction, but are interested especially in 
science-fiction stories, not too wild. They 
would like to see stories with vocational in- 
formation in the background. Good avia- 
tion stories with an adventure setting might 
be considered. Nothing should be “goody- 
goody.” Good characterization is import- 
ant. Lengths average 2,500 words, with a 
4,000 word maximum. 

Front of the book features run about 
1,800 words and require queries. Short 
pieces should almost always be illustrated. 
Outdoor handicraft material is important. 
“Outdoor Angles” department uses pieces 
under 250 words; these include text and 
pictures. In how-to-do pieces, the writer 
should suggest different ways and ma- 
terials, so that boys are not scared off by 
arbitrary requirements. 

Payment varies considerably here, de- 
pending on tight writing as well as length, 
but it is on acceptance and rates are tops 
in the field. Irving Crump edits at 2 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

The American Scholar and the offices of 
Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor- 
ary fraternity, have moved to the campus 
of William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Va., a more appropriate setting than 
the over-a-strudel-shop offices at 415 First 
Avenue, New York. 


The fact-detective books put out now by 
Mystery Publishing Company are Authentic 
Detective Cases and Timely Detective 
Cases, both bi-monthlies. There is a new 
office at 141 East 44th Street, New York 
17, and a new editor, Willa Zanger. (These 
books were formerly edited by Frederic 
Buse at 101 West 55th Street.) Miss Zan- 
ger used to be with the Lionel White de- 
tective books. 

Only current cases are now being bought, 
including those which have just gone to 
trial or where there is an indictment. The 
market, says the editor, is very open to 
anyone’s material, just so it is current and 
interesting. Lengths of 4,500 to 5,000 
words are favored. There’s a leaning to 
the “short and gory” type story, and there 
has to be good action, good detective work, 
realistic background. Payment is a straight 
$150 for new cases, with $5 for each ac- 
cepted picture—all on publication. 
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is no more illogical than an au- 
thor marketing his own script! 


In today’s markets, competition is at 
fever pitch and professional marketing 
often can make the difference between 
sales and rejection. When you’ve com- 
pleted your script, submit it to me and 
let my knowledge of the markets and edi- 
torial demands be exercised in your behalf. 

Today’s authors know the answer to 
effective selling. Over 95% of them are 
handled by New York agents. The suc- 
cessful results are evident. If you’re tired 
of receiving rejection slips and want the 
advantages of professional marketing and 
guidance, send me your script today. 

I know what editors want and can tell 
you if your script is ready for submission. 








lf it is, I'l] submit it to the best possible 
markets: if not, my detailed and construc- 
tive criticism will point out the flaws you 
cannot find. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elim- 
inating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and your 
particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a page) 
—minimum fee per poem, $3. Books of poetry, 
reading and market appraisal, $10. 





RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: 


$5 market appraisal charge. 


PROFESSIONALS 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines 
or if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees 
but please write full details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, icy ssn 


55 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 



































By Hal Goldberg 


To FINISH OFF 1951 in grand style, here’s 
a report on nothing but “the best.” 


The Best Plays, 1950-51, edited by John 
Chapman. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1951. $4.00. 

This is the latest edition in the series 
which, from 1919 to 1947, was edited by 
Burns Mantle. A fine book for anyone 
interested in the theater, it includes indi- 
vidual appraisals of the season in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Southern California. 

The heart of the book consists of 10 
plays selected by Chapman as the season’s 
best from among 39 new plays, 14 new 
musicals, 26 play revivals and eight musi- 
cal revivals. The plays are presented in 
abridged form with dialogue and exposi- 
tion interspersed. They are Guys and Dolls 
by Damon Runyon; Darkness at Noon by 
Sidney Kingsley; Billy Budd by Louise O. 
Cox and Robert Chapman; The Autumn 
Garden by Lillian Hellman; Bell, Book and 
Candle by John Van Druten; The Country 
Girl by Clifford Odets; The Rose Tattoo 
by Tennessee Williams; Season in the Sun 
by Wolcott Gibbs; Affairs of State by Louis 
Verneuil; Second Threshold by Philip 
Barry — not a bad selection for a year 
during which “a few stars were born but 
many more died; no new playwrights 
emerged, but the old ones kept working— 
even if they had to make adaptations.” 

If none of the 10 plays holds your inter- 
est, I recommend that you browse over the 
lists in the back of the book which bring to 
mind many past favorites. There is a com- 
plete list of plays produced in New York 
for the year, a list of the long runs, a list 
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of the Pulitzer and New York Drama Crit- 
ics’ Awards, and the names of all the plays 
which appeared in the past 33 editions of 
The Best Plays. 


Best Cartoons of the Year 1951, edited by 
Lawrence Lariar. Crown Publishers, Inc. 
1951. $2.50. 

After going through what Lariar calls 
the best cartoons (and he’s edited nine 
earlier editions of this book), I wonder 
about those not “good” enough to make 
the grade. Could current cartoons really 
be that bad? 

The artists themselves have selected 
what they consider their best cartoons. 
Fifty-six cartoonists, most of them well- 
known names, are included. Yet there seem 
to be fewer than 10 cartoons in the entire 
collection worth even a radio comedian’s 
laugh. New Yorker cartoons are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Here are a couple of 
the best from The Best: 

Scene: A sour-faced middle-aged man 
seated at the breakfast table, head buried 
in the newspaper, is speaking. Sailing 
through the air from the kitchen, direct 
for the back of the man’s noggin, is an egg. 
Gag-line: “It’s 8:30. How about getting 
that egg in here?” (From Satevepost by 
Smith.) 

Scene: Three men standing around a 
water cooler in an office are glaring disap- 
provingly at an innocent-looking fellow 
seated at the other side of the office. One 
of the fellows at the cooler says: “In the 
half hour we’ve been standing here that 
new fellow hasn’t done a bit of work!” 
(From American by Barnes.) 
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MEMO TO THE MANAGING EDITOR 





wood studios. 





UNIVERSAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL called. They saw our 


ads for CAM and LIGHT-IN- 

DARKNESS. They are inter- F 

weed eigen 4 pes Pott IVE weeks before publication date the 

ie so foe pd a “Holl ‘ above memo was left on the desk of our 
Y Managing Editor. Although we should 


have preferred to send the finished books 
— each artistically designed and jacketed 
— we packed the proofs for Universal’s 
messenger. Two more Pageant Press au- 








thors’ books were receiving the attention 
and recognition they deserved! 


If you have faith in your book, if you 
believe that readers, reviewers and studios would be interested, 
then it should be published by Pageant Press and given every 
opportunity for success. Our books are not only beautifully 
printed with jackets illustrated in color but no effort is spared 
in presenting your book to the reading public, to booksellers and 
to motion picture and reprint editors. Every chance is given your 
book in the way of expert promotion and national advertising — 
whether it sells many or few copies depends upon its worth. We, 
at Pageant Press, are interested in helping you sell books and our 
years of experience are at your disposal. 


Write today for full details of our cooperative publishing 
plan which makes it possible to publish your book for a low sub- 
sidy. You receive a high royalty in order to help you regain the 
costs of this first edition and also to make a profit. The second 
and all subsequent editions are published by PAGEANT PRESS 
on a full royalty basis—you pay not a penny. Send today for 
descriptive booklet WW, or better still, send your book for a free 
appraisal. Our editors are friendly and cooperative and will be 
happy to answer your questions. 











PAGEANT PRESS 


4 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


THE Tv 1nDusTRY has finally come up with 
a code to correct abuses in the business. 
By policing itself, the industry hopes to 
head off regulation from the outside. The 
code, drawn up by the Television Stand- 
ards Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Radio-Television Broadcasters, 
probably will be approved by the NARTB 
board of directors this month and will go 
into effect after the first of the year. 

The code provides for a TV “seal of 
approval” which stations may flash on the 
screen as long as they abide by the rules. 
And it sets up a six-man review board 
which will maintain a continuing review 
of all TV programming and have the 
power to revoke the seal if a station gets 
out of line. In this respect, the new code 
parallels the production code of the film 
industry. The TV code also follows the 
film code closely in the sections which deal 
with good taste and treatment of religious 
and minority groups. The words and 
phrases listed as verboten for TV are the 
same ones which are barred in movies. 

Here are the highlights of the code as 
it applies to dramatic programs: 

There must be no attacks on religion. If 
religious rites or ceremonies are shown, 
they must be presented accurately. When 
ministers, priests or rabbis appear as char- 
acters in scripts, they must be presented 
with dignity. 

The sanctity of marriage and the value 
of the home must be upheld. Divorce 
should not be treated casually or justified 
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as a solution for marital problems. Illicit 
sex relations are not to be presented as 
commendable; sex crimes and abnormali- 
ties are generally unacceptable; sex per- 
version must not be referred to. 

Drunkenness or narcotics addiction should 
not be presented as desirable or prevalent. 
Liquor may not be shown unless it is re- 
quired by the plot or for proper character- 
ization. Gambling devices may be shown 
when they are necessary to the plot or for 
appropriate background, but gambling 
should be presented with discretion and in 
a manner which will not excite interest in 
or foster betting. 

Physical and mental afflictions and de- 
formities should not be handled in such a 
way as to invite ridicule or offend sufferers, 
their families or friends. 

Fortune telling, astrology, phrenology, 
palm reading and numerology are not con- 
sidered legitimate sciences. When they are 
necessary to the plot, they should be pre- 
sented in a way that will not foster super- 
stition or encourage belief in them. 

Cruelty, greed and selfishness should not 
be presented as worthy motives; neither 
should unfair exploitation for personal gain. 
Criminality must always be undesirable 
and unsympathetic; the techniques of crime 
must not be presented in such detail as to 
invite imitation. 

Law enforcement should be upheld. 
Officers of the law are to be portrayed with 
respect and dignity. Murder or revenge as 
a motive for murder must never be justi- 
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fied. Suicide should not be treated as an 
acceptable solution for human problems. 

The use of horror for its own sake is to 
be eliminated. No visual or aural effects 
which would shock or alarm the viewer 
are permitted. There shall be no detailed 
presentation of brutality or physical agony 
by sight or by sound. The code points out 
that television’s responsibility toward chil- 
dren goes beyond programs which are in- 
tended for children. Programs of all sorts 
which are scheduled at times of the day 
when children may be watching must avoid 
material which is excessively violent or 
would create morbid suspense. 

The industry has been spurred towards 
self-regulation by such outside pressures as 
the Congressional bill proposed by Senator 
William Benton to set up a Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Board and the mounting complaints 
against television programming from both 
inside and outside the industry. CBS, for 
instance, toned down its Suspense program 
after several stations threatened to drop it. 
Programs like Lights Out, Danger and a 
whole raft of crime and mystery shows 


came under fire because of excessive use 
of horror and violence. 

The sensitivity of the industry to mount- 
ing criticism was reflected in an incident 
at NBC-TV several months ago. A discus- 
sion of Lights Out was scheduled for NBC’s 
Author Meets the Critics program, which 
takes up movies and other mediums of en- 
tertainment as well as books. Lights Out 
was to be discussed pro and con by guest 
critics, with Producer Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Jr., on hand to defend the pro- 
gram. The debate was widely bally- 
hooed in advance, but, at the appointed 
hour, viewers who dialed NBC were in- 
formed than the discussion of Lights Out 
had been postponed because Swope was 
“indisposed.” It has never been re-sched- 
uled. Cynics are speculating that it sud- 
denly occurred to NBC that this is no time 
for television to go around knocking itself. 

* * * 

The Top Guy, ABC radio network, 
Wednesdays, 8:30-9:00 p.m., EST. Pro- 
ducer-director: Joseph Graham. Script 
Editor: Leonard Blair, American Broad- 
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casting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

There’s a new crime-buster on the radio 
—the “Top Guy.” He’s heard in a pro- 
gram of that name over ABC and the net- 
work is looking to free lancers for stories 
built around the new character. 

The “Top Guy” is played by J. Scott 
Smart, who used to be the “Fat Man” in 
a program with that title. In his new role, 
he’s not a private eye but Commissioner of 
Police in a large city. “Top Guy” is the 
name given the Commissioner by the un- 
derworld as a mark of respect. At present, 
he has no other name; he’s “Top Guy” to 
the underworld, “Chief” within the police 
department, and “Commissioner” or “Mr. 
Commissioner” to others in the cast. 

The emphasis in The Top Guy is on 
crime detection. The police are heroes, 
not dumb clucks, outwitted and outmaneu- 
vered by smart private detectives. The 
psychological twist is avoided; crimes are 
solved on the basis of evidence and the ex- 
perience of the Top Guy, who has come 
up through the police force the hard way. 

For the benefit of writers, Script Editor 
Leonard Blair describes the Top Guy as 
follows: “He is fairly young—38 or 39— 
to be holding the job of Commissioner. He 
is a brilliant criminologist who has worked 
his way up through the department and 
knows every phase of its work. He started 
as a patrolman, was assigned to homicide, 
has worked in the lab. He is a bachelor 
with a good sense of humor. He has one 
of the attributes of the late Fiorello La- 
Guardia, who as New York Mayor used to 
show up at all fires; the Top Guy must 
always be on the scene of the action. He 
has no sidekick. He assigns cases to various 
people in his department, but for one rea- 
son or another he always gets into the case 
himself; he takes over because of outside 
pressure or because of his specialized 
knowledge, etc.” 

The toughest problem for the scripter, 
Blair admits, is to find a logical reason why 
the city’s top police official should take a 
personal hand in solving the crime. 

Scripts run about 28 minutes, in two 
acts. The Top Guy sets the scene at the 
opening and narrates throughout. During 
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these narrative bridges, Blair likes to have 
an accompanying pattern of sound, for in- 
stance, the sound of an automobile as the 
Top Guy hurries from his office to the 
scene of the crime. Characters should be 
limited to six, in addition to the title role. 

Blair prefers to see an outline first. If 
he knows the writer, he will buy on the 
basis of the outline. If he doesn’t, he will 
probably ask to see samples of the writer’s 
work before he makes a commitment. The 
price is $350 per script, and the writer 
must sign the standard ABC release form, 
which he can obtain by writing to Blair in 


advance. 
+ % * 


The Clock, ABC-TV, Wednesdays, 9:30- 
10:00 p. m., EST. Sponsor: Rhodes Phar- 
macal. Producer-Director: William Spier. 
Script Editor: William Spier, 1 East 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Clock is back on television, this time 
on ABC-TV in an unusual lend-lease type 
of deal with NBC-TV. The program is 
owned by the independent packaging firm 
of Manny Rosenberg and Larry White, 
who had leased it to NBC until next March. 
When Rosenberg and White found a spon- 
sor for The Clock, NBC had no evening 
time available which was acceptable to 
that sponsor; so NBC leased the program 
to ABC, which did have a suitable spot. 

Format of The Clock remains the same, 
except that the program is going in for 
more suspense. No cops-and-robbers, crime 
or detection wanted. Characters must be 
credible and well-motivated, faced with a 
human problem leading to an emotional 
crisis, with or without violence—no murder, 
however. In line with the title, a voice 
representing The Clock sets the scene, 
makes transitions and closes the program; 
so there should be an element of time in 
every story situation. 

Scripts are being handled by the pro- 
ducer-director William Spier at 1 East 
48th St., New York, N. Y. Write to him 
first for a release form. 

* * * 

A science-fiction boom has moved into 
television, with five shows of that type now 
seen regularly on the networks. But the 
market for the free lance writer is still 
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limited. Three of the shows—designed 
primarily for juvenile viewers—have their 
own stafis of writers: Captain Video, 
the pioneer in this field, seen daily on the 
Dumont network; Tom Corbett, Space 
Cadet, which is on ABC-TV three times a 
week, and Space Patrol, Sundays on ABC- 
TV. Tales of Tomorrow, aimed at an adult 
audience, is on ABC-TV on alternate Fri- 
day evenings. It has used mostly adapta- 
tions and has not been open to free lancers. 

The newest science fiction show is Out 
There, on CBS-TV every Sunday, 6:00- 
6:30 p.m., EST. This program may be a 
market for the free lance science fiction 
writer. The CBS television story depart- 
ment is culling the science fiction maga- 
zines and such old reliables as the works 
of H. G. Wells for stories suitable for 
adaptation. They are also looking for orig- 
inal stories which emphasize the wonders 
earthmen encounter “out there” in space. 

The regular CBS-TV policy applies to 
Out There: no unsolicited scripts will be 
read unless they come from professional 
writers. If you are unknown to the CBS- 
TV story department, you must submit 
evidence in advance that you are a profes- 
sional by sending under separate cover a 
list of credits, tear sheets of published work, 
etc. Your name is then placed in the file 
and your script, when received, will be 
read. Write to Janet Wood, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. You'll save time by 
asking for the CBS release form when you 
send in your credentials. 

* * * 

Columbia Workshop, which CBS ran as 
an experimental series on radio some years 
ago, is being revived as a2 TV program. 
It will be a half-hour format, with the 
emphasis on dramatic presentations and 
the development of new techniques and 
talent. The CBS-TV story department un- 
der Arthur Heineman will handle scripts 
according to the professionals-only policy 
outlined above. They are looking for all 
sorts of off-beat stories—comedy, tragedy, 
melodrama, human-interest. Program tees 
off this month on a day and time to be an- 
nounced. 
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Starlight Theater, which held down an 
alternate Thursday evening spot on CBS- 
TV for several seasons, is no longer on 
the air. This was the only program among 
the CBS “house” shows which was not 
keyed to the crime-mystery-suspense cycle. 

* * cal 


The trend toward lining up “stables” 
of writers for a specific dramatic show has 
hit Television Playhouse on NBC-TV. Fred 
Coe, who produces the Sunday evening 
show for Philco and Goodyear, the spon- 
sors on alternate wecks, has signed up 10 
or 12 of the top television writers to turn 
out originals. He does not have them under 
exclusive contract, but guarantees them a 
definite number of assignments a year at 
$1,000 a script and up. Among the scrip- 
ters in the Coe stable are David Swift, who 
wrote three of the first eight Television 
Playhouse shows this season, William Ken- 
dall Clarke, Joseph Liss, David Shaw, H. 
R. Hays, Thomas W. Phipps, Max Wilk 
and Alexander Kirkland. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


William White Parish, former Simon & 
Schuster executive, is the new supervisor 
of play reading at NBC. 

ABC-TV is considering a TV _ version 
of its popular radio program Newsstand 
Theater, which draws its stories from Col- 
lier’s, American Magazine and Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

TV rights to Doubleday & Co.’s Crime 
Club list have been acquired by Bernard 
L. Schubert, who plans to draw on the 
more than 900 properties for a mystery 
series. 

Agnes Ridgway, who has been writing 
successful radio serials since 1933, is scrip- 
ting a new Sunday afternoon program for 
NBC-TV, Fair Meadows, U.S. A. 

Anniversaries: Stella Dallas, by Frank 
and Anne Hummert, began its 15th year 
on NBC-radio Oct. 25; Dr. Christian 
marked his 15th CBS anniversary Oct. 17. 

Ronald Colman, who stars with his wife, 
Benita Hume Colman, on NBC’s The Halls 
of Ivy radio series, wrote the script for the 
Nov. 7 broadcast. Colman also wrote one 
of the scripts last season. The regular au- 
thor is Don Quinn. 
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The job of publishing 
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= In the final analysis, the job of publishing is manufacturing 
and selling books. But that isn’t as easy as it sounds, for many 
separate activities, many skills and talents are involved. 


—_— Many manuscripts benefit from the creative criticism of 

competent editors, by which the author’s expression of his 
ideas may be clarified and sharpened. Every manuscript needs mechanical 
styling—the regularizing of spellings and punctuations, the verification of 
dates and proper names in accordance with standard practice. 


—_— The physical book must be designed and manufactured in good 
taste in a format suited to its contents and natural audience. 


= Every channel of publicity—critics and press, radio and 
television commentators and programs—must be contacted 
with fruitful ideas and suggestions. 


—_— The book trade, libraries, special outlets, all must be ap- 
proached and sold; and individual customers must be reached, 
by circular or direct, to the greatest possible extent. 


i 2 The market for subsidiary rights—incréasingly important in 
these days—must be thoroughly canvassed. 


i 3 The whole effort must be carefully integrated and intelligently 

directed by people carefully trained for these specific jobs. And 

the publisher must be financially stable, else he cannot surely fulfill his 
obligations to authors, paper suppliers, printers, and binders. 

Only when all those conditions have been met, 


and met efficiently, can author and publisher feel 
that the job of publishing has been done right. 


THIS KIND OF PUBLISHING 


Exposition Press has been doing for sixteen years 
and more—as dozens of successfully-published au- 
thors can testify. If you want this for your un- 
published book, we suggest that you 


WRITE TODAY 


for your copy of the Booklet, We Can Publish Your 
Book, sent you without cost or obligation. It will 
tell you the full story of our unique, successful 
cooperative publishing plan. 














EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc., Dept. 1-3, 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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First Class Magazines 


The American Magazine, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. Sumner Blossom, Editor; 
Robert Meskill, Fiction Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in need of 
all types and lengths of fiction: vignettes of 500 
words, storiettes of 750 words, short-shorts of 
1500 words, short stories of 5000 words, short 
novels of 18,000 words, and mystery novels of 
18,000 words. We welcome articles and article 
suggestions in line with our policy Successful 
Living For The American Family. Do not buy 
poetry and usually no photographs. Report in 
a week to ten days. Payment is at top prices, on 
acceptance.” 

The American Swedish Monthly, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Howard Mingos, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“We want articles of 1000 to 2000 words, 
preferably with photos, concerning anything con- 
nected with Swedish American accomplishments, 
history or current. Occasionally buy photographs. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in a week. Payment 
varies, on acceptance.” 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust Street, 
Des Moines 3, Iowa. J. E. Ratner, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
building, remodeling, furnishings, gardening, and 
foods articles with how-to-do-it slant written with 
middle-income limitations. Floor plans, measure- 
ments, diagrams, should be furnished by the 
author whenever germane to the text. No word- 
lengths limitations (up or down) because of the 
necessity for detailed explanation. Buy photo- 
graphs, but only ‘scouting’ photographs which we 
use to orientate ourselves and which are rephoto- 
graphed in the large majority of cases. Occa- 
sionally buy verse of not more than six stanzas. 
No fiction. Report in two to three weeks. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, is made on a flat-rate (not 
word count) based on agreement with the 
author.” 

Coronet Magazine, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. Gordon Carroll, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
stimulating, dramatic articles with entertaining 
or instructive value. Action-adventure, personality, 
how-to, art of living, exposé, medicine and health, 
science, etc. Suggest contributors study magazine 
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thoroughly before submitting material. Prefer out- 
line queries to completed manuscripts. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in ten 
days. Payment, which is good, varies with length 
and importance of material.” 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. John J. O’Connell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want 
short-shorts, stories from 5000 to 10,000 words, 
and one-shots of 20,000 words. Adventure, 
romance, well-rounded narratives, sophisticated 
light humor, problem stories. Mystery and sus- 
pense in the 20,000-word length. Also 2000-word 
short articles and 3000 to 5000-word major arti- 
cles: glamorous personalities, exposés, provoca- 
tive essays. Buy short, witty verse of not more 
than 14 lines. No photographs. Report in two 
weeks, Payment, on acceptance, is $850 for short- 
shorts and $850 for first story from new authors; 
top rates for all lengths of fiction and non-fiction; 
$5.00 a line for verse.” 


Extension Magazine, The National Catholic 
Monthly, 1307 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Il. 
Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want short-shorts from 
1000 to 1500 words, short stories from 2000 to 
5000 words, and serials of not more than 30,000 
words, of family interest. Also non-fiction of a 
general nature with same word lengths as above. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in ten days 
to two weeks. Payment is good, on acceptance.” 

Holland’s, the Magazine of the South, 3303 
Main Street, Dallas 2, Texas. Charleen McClain, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We want photo-illustrated success stories on 
home building, remodeling, interior decorating, 
landscaping and gardening in the 15 Southern 
and Southwestern states. Articles on outstanding 
community improvement, beautification and res- 
toration projects in same area. Photo-illustrated 
articles on collections and hobbies related to 
homemaking. Please query on all the foregoing. 
Also want essays of 500 to 1000 words, handled 
with a light touch, on household subjects, and 
authoritative articles on parent and child guid- 
ance. Buy photographs, but no fiction and very 
little poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is 
a minimum of 3c a word for articles and $5 for 
black and white photos, on acceptance.” 
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The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Felix B. Streyckmans, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want articles on world affairs, world peace, 
international understanding, better government, 
conservation of resources, human welfare, juvenile 
delinquency, safety, community problems and de- 
velopment, leadership, public discussion, commit- 
tee work, organizational procedure. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in one 
week usually, and as long as a month if the 
article is being favorably considered. Payment is 
$50 to $100 depending upon significance, not 
length, from two to four weeks after acceptance.” 

Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Ralph Allen, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“We want short stories of romance, adventure, 
mystery, from 3,500 to 10,000 words. Clean-cut 
convincing plots, sound characterization, and 
fresh writing style. No bars on theme or subject. 
Most of the articles appearing in the magazine 
deal with specific Canadian subjects. That which 
does deal with outside subjects (international 
articles, medical articles, and the like) must be 
important enough to interest Canadians. Best 
length, 3000 to 5000 words. Buy photographs for 
article illustration, and short, witty verse. Report 
in approximately one week. Payment is $250 to 
$325 for stories, from $150 for full-length articles, 
and from $5 to $10 for poetry, on acceptance.” 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Lawrence F. Hurley, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; $18 for 3 years. “We want fiction 
up to 3000 words. No set formula, but no young 
boy meets girl stuff. Should be aimed at 46-year 
old businessman. Use 2500-word articles of gen- 
eral interest to a businessman—profiles, sports, 
health, business successes, new developments in 
agriculture, government, and industry. Buy photo- 
graphs only when used in connection with a 
specific article. Might buy poetry if we saw some- 
thing we liked well enough. Report in one week. 
Payment is $600 and up, on acceptance.” 

Park East, The Magazine of New York, 220 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. A. C. Spectorsky, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want unusual stories of literary merit, 500 
to 3500 words. No formula fiction and no vig- 
nettes. We like our stories to have a beginning, 
middle, and end, and to reflect a process in 
which the characters or situation or ideas undergo 
change. Always interested in short humor pieces. 
We like to be queried on sophisticated articles 
which have a definite New York orientation. 
Occasionally buy photographs, but rarely poetry. 
Report in two to three weeks. Payment, which 
is made on the 15th of the month following 
acceptance, varies and is not based on length.” 

The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Alexander Nunn, Executive Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 for 2 years. “We 
use only one or two short stories of from 1500 
to 4000 words in each issue. Occasionally a short- 
short is used. Stories with a rural background, 
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WRITERS WANTED 
for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW." Editorially, "HERE'S HOW" 
appeal to two general types of readers: 

. Those who want to make money at home 

. or outside the home .. . either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. “How to" 
articles must be of the “brass tacks" variety, 
such as “How to Make Things For Profit"— 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business" 
— success stories — self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan — “Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW". Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 
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preferably in the South, are most likely to be 
accepted. Do not use serials or the confession- 
type story. Fiction should be submitted to Eugene 
Butler, The Progressive Farmer, Southland Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. We buy, mostly from regular 
contributors, how-to and success stories on farm- 
ers, rural housewives, and farm youngsters in the 
14 Southern States. Photos should accompany 
articles whenever possible. Send articles to Alex- 
ander Nunn, Occasionally buy good human inter- 
est photographs, which should be submitted to 
T. Wendell Godwin, at the Birmingham office. 
Short unpublished poetry is used to a limited 
extent. Subject matter should follow a rural theme, 
or for the Youngfolks Department should be 
inspirational. Poetry of 4, 8 or 12 lines is pre- 
ferred in the Home Department, but longer 
poems are sometimes used, Address poetry for 
the farm woman to the Home Department, for 
young folks to the Youngfolks Department, and 
other poctry to the Editorial Department, all at 
the Birmingham office. Cartoons with a rural 
slant are also used, For the Home Department, 
personal experience stories are preferred. Home- 
makers should write about improvements they 
have made in their homes and surroundings, 
marketing products they have grown or articles 
they have made, and new techniques or hints 
pertaining to hobbies, needlework, handicrafts, 
cooking, canning, child care, housecleaning, etc. 
Good sketches or photographs make articles more 





acceptable. In the Youngfolks Department, ex- 
perience stories of individuals, groups, and organ- 
izations should be simple and peppy. Plenty of 
quotes should be included. We prefer 500-word 
articles or less, but stories may run 1000 words 
if needed to tell the story. Their main purpose 
is to tell other young people how to do certain 
things. Pictures are helpful if they are clear. 
Report in a week to a month, and possibly two 
on a fiction story. Payment for fiction is a mini- 
mum of 4c a word, on acceptance; 50c a line 
for poetry, with a minimum of $3 for any poem 
published, on publication; $3 and up for photos; 
$5 to $20 for cartoons, payable when finished 
sketches are returned to us; $7.50 per column 
and up for articles,” 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We mostly need how- 
to-do-it articles on agriculture that would be of 
service to farmers in the Cornbelt area. Larger 
manuscripts purchased, but do not need many. 
Also use humor (jokes and mistakes in type). 
Buy photographs when clear enough for repro- 
duction and when needed to illustrate article, 
but photos alone are not purchased. Very rarely 
buy poetry. Report in one week. Payment, which 
varies, is mostly on acceptance.” 

Town & Country, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Henry B. Sell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 75c a copy; $7.50 a year. “We use 





Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON ... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 
THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


IT’S A WHOPPER 
THAT YARN YOU SPUN 
Let Us Unravel it For You 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 

REVISE mass... . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 

CRITICIZE and analyze mss.... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 





SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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well written fiction of about 2500 words. Also 
articles of general interest to both men and 
women. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report 
in about a month. Payment varies, on accept- 
ance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Brooklyn Jewish Center Review, 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. Issued monthly except 
July and August. “We want articles and fiction 
of Jewish interest. Must be written authentically. 
Also use poetry. Report within a reasonable time.” 

Colorado Wonderland, Vorhes Building, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. Raymond E. Roberts, Editor. 
Issued 8 times yearly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want articles up to 1200 words maximum. 
Must be confined to Colorado vacation and travel, 
economic life and people. Buy photographs. No 
fiction. Payment is Ic to 3c a word.” 

The Dale Carnegie Club Magazine, Rust 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. Vernon D. Patterson, 
Editor. “We are no longer in the market for 
outside material.” 

Combat Forces Journal (formerly Infantry 
Journal), 1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Col. Joseph I. Greene, Inf., Rtd., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“Our readers are mostly professional soldiers or 
civilian reservists with a deep interest in military 
affairs. We want current military articles aimed 
at the combat soldier, and short articles of 1000 
to 3000 words have best chance of acceptance. 
Occasionally buy photographs, rarely poetry, and 
no fiction. Report in a month. Payment is 2¥2c 
to 3c a word.” 

Fate Magazine, 1144 Ashland Avenue, Evan- 
ston, Ill. Robert N. Webster, Editor. Issued every 
6 weeks; 35c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. “We 
want true, provable, well documented accounts 
of strange, unusual and unknown happenings, up 
to 10,000 words. Real names, places, and dates 
required. Also want 300-word True Mystic Ex- 
periences. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in about two weeks. Payment is 
1c to 3c a word for full-length true stories and 
$5.00 for 300-word experiences, on publication.” 

Foreign Service Journal (formerly American 
Foreign Service Journal), 1809 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Joan David, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “Our readers are mainly in the U. S. For- 
eign Service, the State Department, and just 
plain people interested in foreign affairs. Articles 
used must have a foreign service angle and 
writers should query before submitting material. 
Buy photographs with articles and for covers. No 
fiction or poetry. Report in six weeks. Payment 
is lc a word, on publication; $1.00 for photos 
with articles and $5.00 for cover photos.” 

Illinois REA News, Box 1180, Springfield, Il. 
William E. Murray, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; 60c a year. “At the present time we are 
interested only in articles featuring the utiliza- 
tion of electricity on the farm, or labor-saving 
devices for farm living which, directly or indi- 


CAN UNKNOWN AUTHORS 
WIN SUCCESS WITH 
THEIR FIRST BOOKS? 


Read what happened to 
C. L. McDermott and Shay Nichols 
— they came to Vantage Press 


HIS IS an important story for every author 
who is still trying to get his first book pub- 
lished, a story proving there is real hope for the 
unknown writer who has faith in his own work. 


| CASE No. i | The amazing story of A 


Yank ON Piccapitty, by Capt. C. L. McDermott. 
This first novel by an unknown writer was turned 
down repeatedly by New York publishers. Van- 
tage Press had faith in the book and published it 
in June 1951, under its cooperative plan. Result: 
YANK was bought before publication by Popular 
Library for reprint in a 25¢ pocket edition; the 
first printing will be 150,000 copies. The hard- 
cover edition of 3,000 copies, selling at $2.50, was 
sold out four weeks after publication. Another 
printing of 7,500 copies was ordered immediately 
and, of those, over 4,000 have already been sold. 
Says Capt. McDermott: “I give all the credit to 
Vantage Press—they are doing a terrific job of 
promotion and distribution.” 











CASE Wo. 2 | The story of THe Girt From 
Rusy’s, by Shay Nichols, another first novel. 
This book was published officially in October, 1951, 
but before publication the entire first edition of 
2,000 copies was sold out. This caused VANTAGE 
Press to increase its first printing to 4,000 copies, 
with good prospects of greater sales later. Says 
Mr. Nichols: “J am delighted with the treatment 
my book is getting—a sell-out of the first edition 
before publication was far more than I had ex- 
pected. Vantage is certainly giving me a fine deal.” 


Are YOU looking for a PUBLISHER? 
Send for FREE BOOKLET 
VANTAGE Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book may be published, promoted and dis- 
tributed on a professional basis. To learn more 
about this successful program — the one that 
worked so well for Capt. McDermott and Mr. 
Nichols—please write to Miss Peggy Stevens for 
Free Booklet AA-7, To the Author in Search of a 

Publisher. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. AA-7 
230 West 41 St., New York 18 
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rectly, relate to utilization of electricity on the 
farm. All material should be concisely written 
between 300 and 800 words. Buy photographs. 
No poetry at present. Payment, on acceptance, 
is lc to 2c a word and $3.00 for each photo or 
illustration.” 

The Leatherneck Magazine, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Colonel Donald L. Dickson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We require strong Marine slant on most fiction. 
Prefer military, adventure, sports, or any tale 
with male appeal. Use up to 4000 words, but 
prefer shorter lengths of 1500, 2000, and 3000 
words. Articles run to 4000 words, but average 
length is from 2000 to 3000 words. Most articles 
are staff written. Will buy articles, but suggest 
writers submit outline first. Use photos for We— 
the Marines Department. Request photos with 
all articles which can be illustrated. Buy very 
little poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is up to 
5c a word, on acceptance.” 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 12, D. C. J. A. Buckwalter, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with beverage alcohol, narcotics, 
etc., with emphasis on prevention results. Also 
on mind culture and health. Buy photographs 
and specialized poetry, but no fiction. Report in 
two weeks to a month. Payment is reasonable, 
on publication.” 

Preview of Texas, The Shamrock Hotel, Hous- 
ton 5, Texas. James Carroll, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fiction that is Texas-flavored or deals with wealth, 
humor, or inoffensive sex situations. Most needed 
are 250-word vignettes and 700 to 800-word short 
shorts. Also use Texas-flavored or topical articles. 
Texas-flavored poetry used, but rarely buy photo- 
graphs. Report within 30 days. Payment is $5 
to $15 for vignettes, $15 to $35 for short fiction, 
and $25 to $35 for articles with credit lines for 
accompanying pictures. Payment is made on the 
8th of month following acceptance and confirma- 
tion of rate.” 

Profitable Hobbies, 2401 Burlington, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. Theodore M. O'Leary, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles from 750 to 4000 words written 
in terms of the experiences of actual persons, 
named by name, who have profited financially 
from hobbies. Each article should blend human 
interest with sufficient material of a how-to-do-it 
nature that it could be used as a guide by a 
reader wishing to emulate the subject. Buy photo- 
graphs as illustrations for articles. No fiction or 
poetry. Report within 30 days. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
G. H. Clarke, Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want short stories, 
3000 to 4500 words, and articles dealing with 
social, political, industrial, philosophical, educa- 
tiona] and other problems. Buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment for 
prose is $3 a page; poctry is somewhat higher.” 
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Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 
Calif. Miss Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Much 
material is staff written. We do purchase from 
professional writers, who are non-members, 
scientific articles written in popular style 
(authenticated) and also those fulfilling cultural 
and humanitarian needs. Best length is 2000 to 
2500 words. International slant is important. 
Contributors should study magazine and query 
the editor to save time and postage. Seldom buy 
photographs, and no fiction or poetry. Try to 
report in two weeks; if longer, we acknowledge 
by card. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 

Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
first-person stories based on serious love conflict 
or problem situations. Must be told with warmth 
and sincerity, enabling the reader to feel sym- 
pathy toward the narrator, even though the 
narrator may be guilty of doing wrong; but there 
should never be any undertones of moralizing. 
Plots should be kept uncomplicated and _thor- 
oughly believable. Characters should be clearly 
defined and have substance, so as to emerge as 
definite personalities. Above all, writing must 
have emotional depth. Stories of sexual trans- 
gression should be handled with sensitivity and 
good taste, and at no time should sex be dragged 
in to add spice. Stories may be any length up 
to 15,000 words, but the greatest need is between 
5000 and 7500 words. No articles, photographs 
or poetry. Report within four weeks. Payment 
is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
shorts from 3,500 to 8,000 words, novelettes 
from 10,000 to 12,000 words, and booklengths 
from 14,000 to 20,000 words. Also articles on 
babies and children up to seven and husband- 
wife relationships. Most needed are 750-word 
lengths, others 1000 to 1500 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in approximately two 
weeks. Payment is 4c a word, on acceptance.” 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want confessions 
in short-short lengths up to 2500 words, shorts 
up to 6500 words, and novelettes 8500 to 10,000 
words. Also articles, up to 1000 words, on love, 
marriage, charm, home management and decora- 
tion, baby care, health. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment, on ac- 
ceptance, is 3c a word for stories and according 
to merit for articles.” 

Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements and 
payment as Real Romances.” 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Walter R. Schmidt, Editor. Issued 
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mouthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
all types of confession stories, 3000 to 10,000 
words. Also 1000 to 2000-word inspirational fill- 
ers and 500 to 1000-word self-help articles. Buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in two to 
three weeks. Payment is 4c to 5c a word.” 

True Experience, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Frank R. Gould, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year, “We want 
first-person stories from 2000 to 9000 words. Use 
both fiction and true stories. Suggest writer 
submit plot outline first, or in case of true story, 
send for form detailing our needs. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in one to two 
weeks. Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


The Archer, Box 3857, Victory Center Station, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Wilfred H. Brown and 
Elinor Henry Brown, Editors. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “The purpose of this 
new literary magazine is to encourage good 
writing and to give pleasure and entertainment 
to readers. We use verse, short fiction, essays, 
humor, sketches, anecdotes, etc. We do not 
insist that verse rhyme; neither will we arbitrarily 
reject it solely because it does have rhythm and 
rhyme. Our special need is for verse from 2 to 5 
lines. Seasonal material should usually be sub- 
mitted 2 to 6 months in advance. Report 
promptly. Have frequent contests. No payment 
except contributor’s copy.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The Beloit Poetry Journal, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. Robert H. Glauber and Chad Walsh, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.35 a 
year. “We use all types of poctry from the most 
experimental to the most conservative (with 
emphasis in each case on quality) and are always 
on the lookout for interesting new talent. Poems 
under 50 lines preferred, but longer ones are 
occasionally used. One unusual feature is our 
policy of devoting one issue each year to trans- 
lations. If anyone is capable of doing a series 
of translations of some modern or almost-modern 
poet, we would be interested. Report usually in 
three to six weeks. No payment except copies of 
magazine.” 





Market Complaints 
New England LivingV V Official Wrestling V 


American Family V 
Big Book Western V 


Police Gazette V 


Second Pioneers V 


Capper’s Farmer V Sir! V 
Child Life V Trail-R-News V 
Garden V Van De Press Photos V 


Medill McBride Co. ¥V Work Boat V 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my “name” writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 








words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10%, 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 
several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on- Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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By Leo Shull 


A FEW DAys aco we dropped in backstage 
to see some friends who are appearing in a 
new show, The Number. On the make-up 
table of the star, Dane Clark, we saw a 
fresh script in a clean, bright cover, profes- 
sionally typed by a typing service. We 
picked up the script; this typewritten note 
was inside the cover: 


Reader’s Report 
It’s been a long time since I’ve been 

so enthralled in reading a play. I 
found it completely captivating, liter- 
ate, skillfully constructed, the charac- 
ters warm and human, the dialogue 
scintillating and humorous. While on 
the surface the play seems like a slick, 
superficial drawing-room comedy, it 
has depth and deals with a vital uni- 
versal loneliness. I have the utmost 
faith in it. 

We do not know who the agent for 
this play is, but we say that the script was 
presented to its market in an impeccable 
fashion. That’s one of the reasons why it 
was in such intimate proximity to produc- 
tion. We get plays to read from various 
playwrights. Many are dog-eared, yellowed 
with age, and without an agent’s endorse- 
ment. Your play is in great competition. It 
is an ordeal to read a lot of plays. No one 
can read more than a dozen a week, espe- 
cially not busy producers, agents, or stars. 
But Clark read that play the day he re- 
ceived it. 

* a * 


We have a letter from a well-known 
playwright: 


Some months ago I read your in- 
teresting article “The Anatomy of the 
American Stage” in WriTER’s YEaR- 
BOOK. In view of your generally help- 
ful attitude, I want to tell you of some 
experiences of mine (which, unfortu- 
nately, as I well know, are not unique) 
in connection with a play. 

For about a year, the late Dick 
Madden acted as agent for the play. 
I gave him six scripts. At the time he 
gave up his efforts in my behalf, four 
of those scripts had been lost by pro- 
ducers. (One has since been returned 
in an unusable condition.) 

Thereafter, I myself wrote a short 
note to various producers, describing 
the play, stating that it had already 
been under option once, and asking if 
they would care to read it. I sent out 
a dozen such letters; only six producers 
bothered to reply. Among those who 
didn’t answer were Jean Dalrymple, 
John Golden, Bernard Hart and Rich- 
ard Krakeur. More recently, I wrote 
four more similar letters to producers 
whose names I obtained from your 
YEARBOOK list, Milton Baron, Michael 
Ellis, Alexander Ince and Jack Segas- 
ture. Not one of these answered. I 
I read later in Show Business that 
Segasture was called up for the Army, 
which is some excuse for him, though 
I’d think a man would make arrange- 
ments to have his business correspond- 
ence answered. 

It seems to me that although pro- 
ducers talk loudly about needing plays 
some of them do not seek very dili- 
gently. And when scripts are read, why 
should they so often be lost or mis- 
handled? 

Well, we know each of the accused per- 
sonally and like most of them. Bernie Hart 
is a wit; Milton Baron is really nice, even 
brilliant, a credit to the theatre; John 
Golden has made millions in the theatre 
and, at the age of 75, is still a mighty bison 
pushing nine projects at once; Richard 
Krakeur is a hard-working, kindly, success- 
ful producer with a hit play or two on 
Broadway this season. (His Affairs of State 
sold to the movies for $100,000.) Jean 




















Dalrymple, a blond beauty we've always 
loved, up and got married on us recently— 
and to a nondescript millionaire at that! 
Michael Ellis, a brilliant boy, seems to have 
plenty of time to read scripts. Jack Segas- 
ture, a young fellow of 28 or so, produced 
only one play and lost about $65,000 on it. 
He was preparing to produce another show 
when the U. S. service interrupted. Alexan- 
der Ince is the greatest theatrical publisher 
the Balkan states ever had, a kind and 
friendly fellow. 

What can we say about these producers? 
They want to do the right thing, but fate 
intervenes. The producer receives your play 
in the morning mail, tucks it under his arm 
to read during lunch. He sits down, eats, 
someone waves to him, comes over, and the 
gossip starts. When he gets up to leave, he 
has forgotten the script; it winds up as 
chopped appetizer at the restaurant that 
night. 

The way to get attention from the above 
producers is to visit them in person or use a 
gimmick on them. We once wrote a play 
on which we wanted to get action. We de- 
cided to approach George S. Kaufman. We 
had only been in New York a week, knew 
nobody. So we got a picture of Kaufman 
from the library and had an artist friend 
sketch a cartoon of GS.K. on an en- 
velope. In the envelope, we put a short 
note to Kaufman telling him why we 
wanted him to direct and produce the play. 
The producer arranged to meet us, took the 
play, read it, apologized for not being able 
to direct and produce it, but sent us to an 
agent with his recommendation. The agent 
got us a job as play doctor on a Broadway 
show which was in rehearsal. 

If you want a producer to act on your 
play, use a gimmick. Send him a five-gallon 
bottle of sour wine or a note saying you'll 
give him a $50,000 check for production if 
he really thinks your play has merit. Scri- 
ously, your creativeness does not stop the 
moment you write “Final Curtain” on your 
play. 

To the playwright who wrote the above 
letter, we suggest the following: send each 
of the recreants a collect telegram saying, 
“Accept your offer of $1,000 option for my 
play (title). Will be in your office tomor- 





practical 
playwrighting 


given by an author and artist-author-critic 
offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You can 
specialize in the field of your choice. Send 
for free details today. 


e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 30c per page plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 








“Il sold LENNY HAS DOG TROUBLE, the first 
story | wrote for your course, and FEATHERS 
FIRST. Your suggestions help," says Helen Fichter 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 


Write her today for details of her coaching 
oad criticism of fevenile fiction. 








YOU CAN SELL 


A new ote is eosning ue te tho whole writing Geld: fresh 

talent is for. A long-established agent, for 

ghosted, ied, edited and revised 
sales. M 

» $1 per 1000 words. (SOc per after 


" DOROTHY DOYLE 
1129 — 25th ST. Sante Monica, Calif. 


MIND POWER 














A FREE BOOK 


Develop » creative power! Awaken nn Go 
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row to sign contract.” 

Bet you get an answer! 

Here is another Ictter: 

While I was writing a serious play 
for submission to a New York pro- 
ducer or agent, I devoured every one 
of your articles in the Wrirer’s D1- 
orsT. I finally decided to send the 
script to a producer. Eddie Dowling 
was my man. 

I mailed my manuscript to him on 
May 13 with as short a letter as I 
dared write, sketch of the two stage 
settings, a synopsis, and return postage. 
All this went to the address you listed, 
3824 213th Street, Bayside, Long 
Island. When I did not hear from him 
after 60 days, I sent a courteous fol- 
low-up letter airmail. Three more 
weeks passed and still no answer. 

When do you consider it likely that 
I might hear from Mr. Dowling? If 
you can let me know something 
about the man’s habits of treating 
manuscripts, I’ll appreciate it. And if 
you bump into Dowling, ask him if he 
remembers a play submitted from “way 
out West” entitled The Son of Man. 

I know Eddie Dowling well. He is a 
good sport and a great artist, but he is at 
present in rehearsal with a play about to 
open on Broadway. He will be hanging 
around the theatre constantly—just pick 
up a New York paper and you'll see what 
theatre. Get a cot and go visit him. Explain 
that you are moving into his theatre and 
intend to stay there until you get back your 
script. You'll get back the play and maybe 
even an option. 

* ca wv 

We'd like to call the attention of play- 
wrights to one agency in which we have 
great faith, the newly-reorganized and re- 
vitalized American National Theatre and 
Academy (ANTA), 245 W. 52nd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

The head of the production unit is Rob- 
ert Whitehead, a young man with a mag- 
nificent idea of what the American theatre 
should be. We heard him speak at a meet- 
ing of New York drama reporters and 
theatre critics about what he wants ANTA 
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to mean. His is a great dream and we hope 
he will realize it. He produced Medea and 
Member of the Wedding, two triumphs, is 
in his early thirties, honest and energetic. 

Send your scripts to him and they will be 
read promptly by intelligent people with 
integrity. If your play has merit, Robert 
Whitehead will do it, either on Broadway 
or in laboratory. Send him a clip of this 
item along with your letter to show that 
you are relying on him and ANTA. 

A new playwrights’ group has been or- 
ganized by Howard Lindsay, playwright, 
producer and actor, at present appearing 
in the most hilarious murder comedy we 
ever saw, Remains To Be Seen. He started 
the group by getting together 30 or 40 
promising playwrights, providing them with 
free services, like free tickets to Broadway 
shows, a laboratory to work in. Then he 
worked to get them permanent quarters 
and funds. Finally, he obtained a grant of 
about $50,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Now the most talented 150 play- 
wrights in New York are working at these 
headquarters. Lindsay’s right-hand lady is 
Michaela O’Harra. She is also a_play- 
wright and is at headquarters every day. 
Write or visit her at the New Dramatists 
Committee, 130 W. 56th Street, New York. 





Laughs in Mysteries 
(Continued from page 37) 
often gives her better than she sends and 
occasionally we share his amused exaspera- 
tion at her. 

Don’t try to extract humor from the dia- 
lects or peculiar conventions of racial or 
religious groups—no comic Yiddish pawn- 
brokers or fat Italian mommas or Negro 
butlers. Where such characters belong in 
your story, treat them straight, and if there 
are any laughs, let us laugh with them. In 
The Puzzle of the Happy Hooligan 1 intro- 
duced a pleasant but addled young Mex- 
ican who spoke garbled English of the “not 
me, but my seester” sort—and who turned 
out to be a detective only playing the role 
of the Mexican. I received angry letters of 
protest. Mysteries are read in all countries 
and by all groups. 

Nothing in life, not even a literary form, 
remains static. We change, grow, alter, 
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mutate—or we die. Few mysteries pub- 
lished successfully two decades ago would 
be considered by a publisher today, at least 
without a rewrite. Read a mystery written 
in the Thirties by Agatha Christie or Ellery 
Queen, then, when it is fresh in your mind, 
read one of their latest. The mystery-detec- 
tive novel is today being challenged by the 
science-fiction trend, much as a few years 
ago the mystery was challenging and dis- 
placing the Western novel. The mystery 
novel, the detective short, are very much 
alive today and will be with us—in one 
form or another—tomorrow. 

Mystery writing is fun. The mystery 
novel form is never static; the taboos have 
largely been broken down and the rest 
can be tackled by the talented and enter- 
prising writer. To have a reasonable chance 
of success today, the young author must 
offer in his manuscript something more 
than a repetition of what was successful 
last year or 10 years ago; he must strike his 
pick into a vein which has not been discov- 
ered and exploited by somebody else. 

One of the most inviting approaches to 
success in the specialized field of the mys- 
tery-detective novel is the proper and intel- 
ligent use of lightness and humor. Other 
paths may suggest themselves to the in- 
genious and imaginative young writer. He 
should take them. 

Almost every competently-written mys- 
tery—and some that aren’t—gets published. 
Mysteries are the bread and butter of the 
publishing companies; few of them make 
very much money for anyone; fewer still 
lose any money. The average current mys- 
tery novel just about justifies its advance of 
$500—but there is always the possibility of 
acceptance by the detective book clubs, the 
complete-in-one-issue magazine, the pocket 
editions. No other field of writing, not even 
science-fiction or Westerns, guarantees the 
same high percentage of acceptance. 
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“Something new,” 
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Reeve Spencer Kelley 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. rates for 

rienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short manuscripts. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE 


Good bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages. 30c 
page, one carbon. Mailed flat. Postage please. 


LEE HARRISS 
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YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


Full details and list of 32 trade publications that buy news 
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WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets” and 
**My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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CARTOONIST 
CUES 


By Pat Falford 


CARTOONISTS WHO HAVE sold the major 
magazines regularly for several years begin 
to think of branching out into advertising. 
They realize that a few top cartoonists 
seem to get all the work and wonder how 
to break into advertising. 

According to art directors at such lead- 
ing advertising agencies as J. Walter 
Thompson and the Victor A. Bennett Com- 
pany, the client, or manufacturer, often 
personally selects the cartoonist for a cam- 
paign in which cartoons are to be used. 
The advertising pages of the Post, Collier's 
and the New Yorker are scanned regularly 
by prospective advertisers, who have to 
keep posted on their competitors’ methods. 
These businessmen see and enjoy the car- 
toons which, at least in the first two books, 
are used editorially to draw readers’ atten- 
tion to pages of heavy advertising. When 
the advertiser gets an idea that cartoons 
in his ads will pull more readers than, say, 
photographs, he may tell his advertis- 
ing agency that he wants Ted Key or Ber- 
nie Wiseman or George Price to do the 
work because these are the first names 
which come to his mind. The advertising 
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agency then contacts the cartoonist or his 
agent. 

Sometimes ideas for cartoons, based on 
the product to be advertised, are supplied 
by the agency. More often the cartoonist, 
given the name of the product and the 
angle to be stressed, thinks up the gags 
himself. In a recent advertising campaign, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company used 
cartoons to promote the sale of the new 
Libby-Owens disposable beer bottle. The 
art director thought up the slogan “It pays 
to go one way,” and the four cartoonists 
selected to do the necessary 104 cartoons 
(26 each) were given the slogan to work 
gags around. Ted Key, one of the men 
assigned for the job, came up with this 
idea which was promptly okayed. He drew 
a cartoon of a woman standing at her front 
door greeting a long line of girl friends, 
evidently set for a hen party. Her husband, 
hat and coat in hand, is sneaking out the 
back way. The caption reads “It pays to 
go one way.” 

When there is a slogan to be used, the 
cartoonist draws up rough ideas around it, 
and submits these ideas to the art director, 
just as he submits roughs to the magazines. 
The ideas are then turned over to the client 
for his final okay. Occasionally, the adver- 
tising art director will okay roughs for the 
final finish, but most art directors find it 
safer to consult the client. 

Rates for single cartoons in the advertis- 
ing business can start as low as $100 and 
go as high as $1000, depending on the 
name of the cartoonist. It is not unusual 
for cartoonists to get $200 or $300 each 
for cartoons, with 20 or 30 used in a cam- 
paign. When more are used, the art work 
is usually divided among several cartoon- 
ists. It is customary for cartoonists to 
charge from $50 up for a redraw. For in- 
stance, if a rough idea is finished up after 
the client and the art director have okayed 
it, then one or the other decides on a 
major change in the drawing, the artist is 
entitled to the extra fee for his time and 
trouble. 

The best way for the cartoonist to break 
into advertising—provided he is hitting 
the major magazines consistently—is to 
work out an attractive two or three-page 




















brochure of his best gags. For instance, a 
few months ago, five cartoonists, Jeff Keate, 
Ted Key, Jack Markow, Mort Walker and 
Clyde Lamb, decided to get together and 
try for more advertising. They worked out 
a six-page brochure to send to the agencies. 
The six pages are typing-paper size; they 
are folded in half, so that 12 sides are 
available. The front cover is used half for 
a drawing and half for text. The drawing 
shows several people laughing, and the 
text explains how attracted clients are by 
good cartoons and that the cartoonists 
whose work is shown herein have appeared 
in all the top magazines and are available 
for cartoon advertising. The back cover 
gives the telephone numbers and the ad- 
dresses of the cartoonists. The inside 10 
pages carry reproductions of recent car- 
toons which the artists drew for advertis- 
ing campaigns or for the major magazines. 

The 2000 brochures printed cost the car- 
toonists a little over $200 for a good photo 
offset job. The brochures cost three cents 
apiece to mail, including a glued envelope. 
Those not mailed were left at the various 
agencies for the art directors. Result: after 
six months’ consistent mailing, $5000 worth 
of advertising had been ordered through 
this attractive brochure. Anyone interested 
in contacting the printer who did the job 
may address the Roan Letter Service at 
372 Bleecker St., New York 14, N. Y., for 
further information. 

A cheap way to get out an attractive 
brochure is to fold twice one large sheet of 
paper which has four cartoons on one side 
and perhaps two on the other, leaving space 
for text and the prospect’s name and ad- 
dress. The printer will charge about two 
cents apiece if 1000 brochures are ordered. 
Before giving the layout to the printer, ask 
for a sample of the paper to be used on 
the job, weigh it at the Post Office with 
the envelope, if an envelope is to be used, 
and find out what the postage will be. 

Agencies interested in cartoonists’ bro- 
chures are listed in the Agency List of the 
Standard Advertising Register, put out by 
National Register Publishing Co., at 130 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. This 
book is published every year and costs 
about $10. It lists every agency in the 
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U. S. and in Canada, with all their 
branches. 
” * « 

Cartoon books which will make excellent 
Christmas gifts for cartoonists include: 
Many Happy Returns by Ted Key, $2.95; 
The New Yorker Album, $5; Best Cartoons 
of the Year, Lawrence Lariar, $2.50; and 
How To Create 1000 Gags a Year, Car- 
toon Consultants, 170 Broadway, New 
York 38, N. Y., $2. This last book should 
be in every beginner's library since it 
was written by three top cartoonists— 
Jack Markow, Harry Lampert and Dan 


Koerner. 


Late Cartoon News 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Editor Bob Brown reports that the 
staff has been considerably enlarged and 
that the return of roughs and okays will be 
speeded up. Brown is now interested in 
spreads of from six to 10 panels. For 
these, he pays from $200 to $300 “and 
probably more.” He also wants to see 
multi-panel gag situations of from two to 
four panels, with payment up to $200. Sub- 
jects should be slanted for the “young 
adult” and the “young married” group, 
aged 18 through 35. “No old-time jokes 
or women with matronly figures,” says 
Brown. “Smart, slightly more sophisticated 
cartoons will be used.” Payment for single 
panel gags is $100 flat, and good drawing 
is a must. Though spreads are not planned 
for every issue, Brown will use them as a 
regular feature if he gets enough good ones. 

Robert Callender, executive of the 
Whitman Publishing Co., 9916 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., writes: 
“In the past, comic book work has largely 
been confined to cartoonists and writers 
living in the New York area. There is, 
however, a major market on the West 
Coast. Western Printing & Lithographing 
Company, which prepares, designs and 
prints all Dell comics, also maintains edi- 
torial offices in Beverly Hills, Calif., under 
the subsidiary name Whitman Publishing 
Co. Here we produce both art and story 
for Walt Disney Comics, Looney Tunes, 
Tom and Jerry, Gene Autry, and many 
other comics. Our list of comics is con- 
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stantly growing. 

“Because of the highly specialized nature 
of the work, we are more interested in car- 
toonists and writers who live in this vicinity 
and who are available for conference. Most 
of our comics are of the animal or Western 
variety, with a sprinkling of teen-age and a 
few adventure, such as Tarzan. An artist 
should study the Dell line to see which mag- 
azines will be best for his style, and prepare 
samples along those lines. A good Western 
artist who can draw believable horses as 
well as men is always in demand. 

“Since very few cartoonists write their 
own material, there are openings for writ- 
ers who do comic book work. Most of the 
Dell comics produced here are based on 
famous characters from movies or TV, so 
stories must be slanted to fit their per- 
sonalities. To write for Donald Duck, Bozo 
the Clown, Rex Allen, Beany, Andy Hardy, 
etc., you must understand what makes each 
character tick. Learn how these characters 
talk, walk, think and react to given situ- 
ations. 

“The Beverly Hills office of Whitman 
Publishing Company also maintains a news- 
paper comic strip department. Daily comic 
strips featuring such characters as Bugs 
Bunny, Roy Rogers, Little Lulu, Woody 
Woodpecker and Uncle Wiggly are pre- 
pared here for distribution by leading 
newspaper syndicates. We will be glad to 
consider the work of capable strip car- 
toonists and writers.” 

Motor Trend, 1015 S. La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, California. Editor Walter 
A. Woron writes: “Motor Trend is now in 
the market for cartoons. It is a magazine 
that is slanted at both the automobile en- 
thusiast and the average motoring public. 
All gags should involve cars of one kind 
or another: stock cars, sport cars, classic 
cars, foreign cars, custom cars, etc. We do 
not like ‘crash and burn’ cartoons, that is, 
situations involving wrecks at race tracks. 
We would prefer to review roughs and 
contact the cartoonist for his finished pro- 
duct. Prices for finishes are $15 for single- 
panel cartoons and $25 for multi-panel 
cartoons. Payment is on acceptance. All 
correspondence should be addressed to 
Tom Medley, cartoon editor.” 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the beg and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the ma covering 
every phase of story and article writing i tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by- op roceda: | a eae. —— 
i r H jones. 
tell bow but a SH BS: Ow i DW course. Personal criticlom 

incl 5 WMA Y cael 
RJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box nea Laceyville, Penne 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50¢ 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollor 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis islands, Tampa, Fie. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


wil Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training aon professional style and plotting techaique 


ete. er tbo ame 
kets, also panet: e g 1 trond ot Ritere i “you 
order eee ee oe Return 
this ad and $1. 00 today to 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent ism 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 



























PERSONALS 


The circulation of Waiter’ 8 Diocest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s a. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, lessio writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, — icity men, Conceal oe Gs; 

and newspaper men throughout the United 
| one A mae and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten ome a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, 

Copy with th wn ‘order or check for February issue must 

us by January 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
National matrimonial service, palmistry, nu- 
merology, astrology, national friendship clubs, 
matrimonial or pen-pal, advisors without 
graduate degrees or copy that is not in good 
taste. (Critics, typists, correspondence courses, 
and eure agents may use display advertising 
only). 











ae ge MANUSCRIPT INDICATOR. Some- 
new. Helps you turn out professional- 
a» manuscript. Attach it to typewriter in ene 
minute. Tells you where to “es paper; where 
to write title and start © gy Tw aph. Warns 
you when you reach bottom wo complete 
sets—manuscript pages, instructions, and indicator 
$1.00; five sets, 00. (No stamps, please.) Sell 
m or give them to friends. Burt McConnell, 

33 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


WRITER AND WIFE will work part-time for room, 
rd and small salary away from city. Joseph 
Longo, 2040 E. 83rd St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLIES: 1935-1940. 15c 
each. 436, St, Louis 3, Mo. 


HELP YOU Remember Important Dates, Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, etc. My low-cost Reminder Service 
avoids embarrassment for you. Particulars Free. 
rag Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 
2, oO. 


WRITERS! Save money! Get “Ray-Nu.” Makes 
_ typewriter ribbons last longer. Easy to use. 
ot messy. Treats ribbon on machine. Assures 
clear sary. Bottle for 10 to 20 ribbons, $1.00, 
ost, Money-back ag ene Send today. 
Fira a, 2732 Woodb . Ci ti 6, Ohio. 


WRITER’S 1952 WALL L CALENDAR. Shows daily 
how to write better. $1.00. Stanard News Service, 
Drawer W-1566, Chattanooga 1, Tennessee. 


REJECTED? Was manuscript creased, crumbled— 
amateurish looking? Discover SCRIPTMAILERS, 
lightweight 82x11 corrugated stiffeners. Guaran- 
teed to — postal abuse, prevent slovenly ap 














ave retyping. 30 PR ESSIONAL 
CRIPTMAILERS $5.00. 4 ONLY $1.00. Free 
with EVERY order: regular 50c booklength mailer. 


Vv 
LORD & PHILLIPS, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
— Le a magazine needing an Editor. 





oe Ms ting experience. Edward Geary, 208 
Walker Court, NE., Canton 4, Ohio. 
RAPID READERS advance farther, faster. ‘“‘Readin 


for ck ne ives help you nee 
$1, J. Campagna, 830 uth Michigan, Chicago. 





“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 





—- LOVE and Western Script Writing for the 

Comic azines. All taboos and tricks of trade 

revealed. i Bias complete, published scene-dialogue 

script, model synopsis and fiction formulas. Profit- 

a Publisher's rates included. Send One Dollar to: 
deas, P. O. Box 5446, Tucson, zona. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” — Columns, toons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Soto, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspa More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in S. “and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample pala: Gren orms, 
etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpa d (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper eatures”’ sate with Folio. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 164, 1990 
Como Ave., St, Paul | 6, Ms Minn. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.00 plus 
6c postage. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
7350 N. Hoyne, Chteage 45 45. 


bee er sy GAGSTER’: S MONTHLY “GAG. 
YCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
fioliywood, if. 


JUVENILE MARKE TS—Over 120, 
tematically, one doliar, Writer Aids, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and sores n = eee ages patos & 
compvehonstraty done. ER’S SERV ; 
expert, reliable — proofreading, copy rd 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service, 
Div. G Libra Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, 


ATTENTION TRADE EDITORS: Denver is an im- 

rtant center of trade trends. Let me cover it 

or you. Speculative basis. Experienced. Nita 
Hughes, Box 158 A, Route 6, Denver 14, Colo. 


WRITERS! 


angenand sys- 
P.O, Box 201, 





Just te acquaint you with my photo 
service. make one glossy 8x10 enlargement 
from your negative free. Regular price is fifty 
cents each. Rt ~: gpd for free order, Try 
Me once; again, Jankowski, 
Wd. 72, v. A. Hospital, * Illinois, 


GET PERSONALIZED ASH TRAY, suitable for your 
library desk, with your initials in raised letters 
or your first or last name if preferred. Dollar bill 
while they last. Selected Gifts, P.O, Box 4084, 
Centenary Sta., Shreveport, La. 








GHOST WRITER. Business and social correspond- 
ence. Essays. sonable. Confidential. Prom 
service. Kenon, 4476 Decatur, Denver, Colorado. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50¢. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 





RIBBON RE-NU puts New Life into used type- 
writer ribbons. $1 postpaid, Barry, 3107 George, 
Chicago 18. 





ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, D, 
4903 West Adams, Chicago 44. 





“FOOTPRINTS,” the little book that has made 
America sit up and like poetry, price $2.00 or 
author will swap for home-made articles or what 
have you? Come on, fellas and gals, this y more 
darn fun. Estrella Lake Montgomery, The Ever- 
greens, Troy, New Hampshire. 





“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?”—You can! Information 
discreetly developed. Any matter, person, prob- 
lem, anywhere. Worldwide. Officially licensed, 
bonded service. Established 1922. onable, 
oo ce, William Herman, 170 Broadway, New 

or 





LETTERS MAILED and forwarded from New York, 
#2 mer CPO N 3 months $5; International Bureau, 
ox 157 N.Y. City (1). 





YOU DON’T LIKE FLORIDA? Send me ur 
“squawks.” Might buy them. 400 word limit. 
200’s better. Ross Cutting, Wakeman, Ohio. 





WANTED: Musical ~~ ge et (Typewriter) new, or 
ood used late ‘> er. Write: Jon T. 
igney, box 386, Woodlake, Calif, 




















WRITERS! Teacher's pamphlet: “Questions With 
Advice on YOUR a gee. ew! your 
own am x4 50c. Edward Paul, 2036 N, pple, 
Chicago 47. 


CLYDE BARTLETT, Editor, “IGA Grocergram” says, 

“‘Profits in Trade Journalism: The Inside Stary, 

is packed with valuable information.” $1. Trade 

ame & Feature Service, P.O. Box 371, La tng 
jana. 


URBAN TYPEWRITER RIBBON REVITALIZER ... 
Ribbon stays on the machine . . . Works on two- 
toned as = as single tapes. Results are amazing. 
25c and 3c Soy | Catherine Urban Enterprises, 
725 Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California. 


SONGS PLUGGED, Don Frankel, Dept. WD, 4903 
West Adams, Chicago 44. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


ATTENTION, BEGINNING WRITERS! Twenty-five 
short-story’ pointers and sample first page, $1.00. 
No — A. C. McDonnell, 1729 innemac 
Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY WRITING fillers. Bx’ 
tote, tells you how to write where to 
nd $1.00 to, Writers Folios a East 15th St., 
Dest. 2, New York City 3, N. ¥ 


THE MASTER’S GARDEN Bt BOOK tells how, sow $2 
garden seeds, make - rofit, 4 $5,000 per acre 
with Gladiolas Yearl a day for = 
days each summer. os 7 A $500.00 
spring, two months: April-May. Send $1.00 ith 
5-day money-back guarantee. “Prayer Changes 
— Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator 
11, Illinois. 


“HOW TO WRITE and Sell Business Articles,” 24- 
page folio by actively selling writer, $1.00. Con- 

potions, Individual help. aes 1312 D Lake- 
land Avenue, Lakewood, O) 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each. 
Sent C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Roem 804, 342 Madison dison Avenue, New York 17. 


COLLEGE GRAD. welcomes | views on old-fashioned 
and modern methods of coping with narcotics 
addiction and other forms ofa eqnney. Box D-4. 


“PERSONALIZED PERFUME!” Your own intimate, 
romantic scent created especially for you! Many 
otber rare and — Ma trae economical 
r tin EE, Catalogue gives 
details. Paradise Ft ol Laborator tg Box 

6211-BA, East Memphis Sta Station, Memphis, Tenn. 


DISCOUNT CATALOG—106.” Appliances, Silverware, 
Watches, Rebuilt T rpewriters tc. Belmont 200-2 
Hinsdale St., Br n 7, N.Y. 


House of 








“THE HOW OF MAIL ORDER.” Based on the 
phiet by U. S., Dept. of Commerce. With this 


and your writing ability, mail order should 
be profitable for you. Only $1.00 PPD. ACME, 
4824-D Fulton, Chicago 44 44, Illinois. 


REALLY tc + srcene AL CARTOONS Can Be Drawn 
te you gag ideas—§ caption revisions 
free. The member of og ony Collaborators most 
qualified to fulfill your sousivonsease will be as- 
a each wen. d flat, 8% by 11. Box 

1317, Lubbock, Texas. 


IF YOU CAN ony or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ine and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
wee free. Dsccen-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 

scon: 


“SURPRISE PACKAGES.” } 
one article and is absolutely new. Order several. 
Little chance of getting same article, 25c each. 
Frank Kidd, 5001-A Monroe, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


WELL REARED GENTLEMAN writer needs opinions 
from cultured women in sx to chastizement of 
wives =e Mt ge gge h ladies. y plots bog down at 


point king would clear atmos- 
phere, y wy it rpermaecit A to administer? Your 
views apprecia BF e - 


Each package contains 





NEED A SPEECH? Let wv ge teacher write yours. 
Rate r chool, churc 


bee 
any occasion. Addre 4 Ethelle Phillips, 
Public Speech Writer, ‘Buffalo, Oklahoma. 


HOW TO WRITE, publish and sell booklets. 
eesgae, 50c, Bamberg, 47 Fitch Road, Clinton, 
58. 


GETTING MARRIED? Send for FREE information 
about novel offer for yo Weddin Dey. Welch 
Enterprises, 1947 South 76, West Allis, isconsin, 


25c brings WRITER’S WEEKLY MARKET LETTER 
and FREE copy of “Money-M Writing Se- 
crets,” 35-11 21st Avenue, Astoria 5, N, Y. 


LEARN HOW TO HYPNOTIZE, Resuite guaranteed 
if you read “HYPNOSIS” by R. H. Rhodes. The 
Bulletin of the Society for Clinical and Experi- 
mental Hypnosis says: “It is unquestionably one 
of the best expositions of technique .. . and can- 
not help but give results even in the hands of a 
beginner.” ‘$3.00 ery from the Institute a 

Mental Control, 7 st 44 Street, N. Y. C. 17. 


COMPOSE CONTEST ENTI ENTRIES—Statements, lim- 
ericks, jingles, $1.00 each entry. ag 4 Contest 
Service, P.O. *= 158, Sout South Omaha, Nebr. 


SURE-FIRE!! Sold article af after third lesson! Used 
NIA Journalism course, $15. NIA Fiction course, 
$15. Both go for fy, Ne . Burstiner, 12 Brighton 
Tenth Court, Brook N. Y. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS removes pues welter’s block, non-pro- 
ductwity. Send $1.00 for method. Hypnocollege, 
Box 16401, Hollywood 38, California. 


“TEN STEPS TO WRITING SUCCESS” reveals how 
you can te stories, poems, articles for pub 
tion. Details Free. Will Pil Flerwell. 7016 Eee, 


Cleveland 3, O 
TELEVISION WRITER’S MANUAL, a permanent 
reference. Technique of the medium; script format 
illustrations; standard release form; glossary of 
linge; market list, directory of stations, net- 
works. One dollar. KT, 991 Clinton Ave., Irving- 
ton, New Jersey. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Alien, R.R. 5, Mt. Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


WANTED—PROFESSIONAL PLAYWRITER to re- 
vise plays. State Price. Box D-1. 


WRITERS! Music- Levers! 5: 53-page catalog of Books 
on Music. Music History, biography, ovate. 
Special discounts. Only 25c. nbow House, 166 
Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAS THE YOUNGER generation missed those good 
old-fashioned school days, when reading, writing, 
and arithmetic were on to the tune of a 
Hickory stick? Box D-2 


“PROFITS IN TRADE ; JOURNALISM; The Inside 
Story.” —_ J. Trade News & Feature Service, 
P, O. Box 3 » La Porte, | Indiana. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
on » page 73. Natalie Newell- Ghost- 

er. 


DAVID WALLACE IS woe ae ge wt Once again, 
this incomparable, personalized a ting service is 
available. Got a story idea? ck mechanics of 
construction? Send yarn for complete 0. Re whe: 
Special fee to re-establish clientel, =e. 
don-tte. PLOTS BY WALLACE, 

Bankers’ Investment Bidg., San csi 2, eect 


“WRITERS: Here’s How To Hit The Mail-Order 
Market.” A practical way to write for —- 
out rejections! Previous experience unnecessa 
Free Wade P 1275 Westchester 
ia Angeles 19, Calif. 


YOUNG WRITER would like to cormegend. David 
Maizer, 114 Ft. Greene Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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REVISING $ 
WORD-BY-WORD 


JUST LIKE “COLLABORATION 


For Fast “Same Day” Revising 
Mail Manuscripts to Rewrite Desk A 


“OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 
RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
San Francisco 21, California 


1 


ao re 


814 44th Avenue 










NEAT EASY-TO-READ TYPING 
Helps the Sale of Your Manuscript 
Free carbons — extra first and last pages 


50¢c per 1000 words—short stories 
40c per 1000 words—booklengths 


ns SHOTWELL 
Grand Prairie, Tex. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have t-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make moi on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57, Casselberry Fern Park, Fic. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 























ARTICLES, SPEECHES, ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHIES, 
educational and business papers, stories ghost- 
written to client’s specifications. E, H. Suerken, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


WRITER — Desires to correspond with gnyone 
familiar with “Presented in Leather” or “Nell 
Bridewell.” Box D-5 


PSYCHOANALYST from New York, now established 
egg re Write for particulars to “Psychoanalysis.” 


6. 











CONSIDERING starting a community per? Nine 
ge folio outlining plan of procedure for $1. 
Lamesa, Box 218-J, Chelsea Station, New York 11. 





EARN UP TO $200 month, ee, toys, games, 
gadgets. Write, Hendricksen, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


SCIENTIFIC HEALING and and prosperity — Home 
eget Postal cards not answered, F. A. 
th, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, Illinois. 


YOUR ORIGINAL POEMS p ut on unbreakable rec- 
ords—musica] background, professional narration. 
Use as gifts or start your ret” library. 
REYNA, 527, Hollywood 
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The Old Champion Returns 
(Continued from page 15) 


and support a wife, two kids, a home, and 
save enough to keep your sense of self- 
respect. 


Pulp rates must go to $300 for 5,000 
words. Then once again, the editor will 
be able to command what he wants. Today 
he actually buys the “least worst.” He has 
his choice of 30 stories of equal quality, 
none of them worth $30 because none are 
really any good, but all of them represent- 
ing a day and a half’s time, which is all 
a man can give for $30. A story written 
in a day is like a house built in a day. Both 
are shaky. 

If you have to produce a story a day or 
an article a day you don’t have time to dip 
into what Churchill calls “the refreshment 
of adventure.” You don’t have time for 
anything. You sit and write and the well 
gets drier. This is the kind of mind that 
writes for the pulps. Better writing will 
mean that pulps can compete with pocket 
books and, better still, compete for scarcer 
dollars when war production grinds to a 
standstill someday, someday. Now, while 
the pulps are making a few dollars, is the 
time for them to buy better stories for 
triple or quadruple the present rates. In 
that way, a generation of writers will be 
trained to produce for the pulps. It takes 
time, time, time to write a good story, and 
you can’t buy a man’s diligent affection 
to his creation at a penny or two pennies 
a word, 


The Editors 


Last, the editors themselves want to get 
to know more of their readers and feel less 
contemptuous toward them. The editor is 
really reflecting his own good taste when 
he flinches at what he is publishing and 
feels that whoever reads it must be under- 
witted. The pulp editor needs a new sense 
of dignity and a feeling that he knows his 
audience. Intuition tells an editor what to 
buy. But no editor’s intuition was ever dim- 
med by meeting and observing his audience. 
The pulps do make surveys of their readers 
but usually only for their advertising space 
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salesmen. They don’t permit their editors 
to travel the whistle stops where pulps are 
bought and meet the folks who buy their 
wares. You can’t bring dignity and self- 
respect to any job unless you believe in it. 

The men who edit the New Yorker, the 
men who edit the Journal, the men in the 
top jobs in the confession field—all have 
qualms and inward looks that wither them, 
too. But they maintain their feeling of self- 
respect by exercising craftsmanship in their 
buying and by their editorial policy of 
having “something to say.” Often, they 
feel they are doing something important. 
At Argosy, for instance, you can feel this 
spirit the minute you walk into Jerry 
Mason’s dressy office. You can feel it at 
Good House when you walk into the big, 
green-carpeted room where impeccably- 
dressed Herb Mayes sits in front of an 18th 
century open-faced antique desk. Pulp edi- 
tors need to feel they are somebody; they 
should be allowed to buy the best kind of 
material their story judgment can obtain, 
and their fiction should add up to some 
sort of viewpoint. Save for the early Alger 
stories, the pulps have had no viewpoint. 
Their fiction does not relate the reader 
to anything since William Howard Taft. 

The only time the pulps made the wire 
services was when Street and Smith 
dropped them. Isn’t that a commentary on 
a group of editors? In print, pulp editors 
are “against sin”; they don’t get mad at 
anything; they don’t say anything. 

Any real change must come from the 
top. The encouraging factor is that several 
owners of big pulp houses are men of good 
taste, education and liberal thought. Harry 
Steeger, for instance, was one of the pub- 
lishers invited by our Government to visit 
Germany just after the war. Today, Harry 
looks to the day when Alden Norton, the 
Rajah, and Jerry Mason take enough off 
his hands to permit him to travel abroad 
and see what people are thinking about 
and what they are doing. What Harry may 
not realize, I believe, is that his readers 
wouldn’t mind knowing the same things 
he wants to know. The pulps need to 
inject into their stories some feeling of 
social awareness. This quality rarely enters 





WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS: 


For Advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for info. and FREE talent quiz. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West Sth Street Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louls 10, Mo. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Bivd, Tujunga, Calif. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once. 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into @ song: 























_also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1}, ILLINOIS 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and _ imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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into a pulp, although Guthrie did put it 
into his best-selling Western books. Were 
they best-sellers because or in spite of it? 

Ned Pines publishes, along with his 
pulps, a million a month magazine called 
See which, without being pink, bleeding 
heart, or crack pot, is one of the liberal 
picture magazines. Its mixture of mail- 
order advertising and girly pictures takes 
it out of the Life and Look audience, but 
the note of social awareness that has al- 
ways been in this publication, before and 
after the late Bob Pines edited it, proves 
Ned Pines has a prescient publishing ear. 


Yet pulp publishers have hired a host of 
pulp paper editors who rarely exhibit their 
own higher-level tastes. The magazines 
their pulp editors produced have again and 
again been deserted by readers for better 
copy elsewhere. You can’t wring blood 
from a turnip; you can’t buy good copy 
for a penny a word; and you can’t create 
a good magazine with editors who are not 
dynamic, forceful people. Now is the time 
for the pulps to forget old credos and at- 
tract good writing by paying for it through 
the nose. 


Alden Norton, Popular’s pulp boss, on reading galleys of this 
article before publication, phoned to inquire if he could have 
some space next month. Welcome, Al; speak up.—Ed. 


Washington-Baltimore Market Letter 


(Continued from page 33) 


35 age bracket. Sports articles and fiction 
with a military, sports or adventure back- 
ground are accepted. Crist emphasizes that 
the military material must pertain to the 
Army or Air Forces, not to the Navy or 
Marines. Technical accuracy is imperative. 
The magazine seldom buys photos other 
than pictures which illustrate articles. It 
can get all the photos it needs from 
Defense agency files and picture services 
in Washington. As to cartoons, the Guards- 
man is “well glutted” and would like car- 
toonists to hold off about six months. No 
poetry is bought here. The magazine does 
use occasional quizzes on military or sports 
and pays a flat $2 for these. The editor 
likes to see samples of published work. 

Dr. Diosdado Yap publishes Bataan 
Magazine at 1006 National Press Bldg., 
Washington. This independent monthly 
Philippines news magazine buys news and 
articles on Philippine affairs, politics, eco- 
nomics, and trade. The length average is 
1,000 words and pay depends on merit. 

Dr. Yap is also the chief of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Manila Chronicle, a 
daily and Sunday newspaper widely read 
in the Far East. The Sunday supplement 
of the Chronicle uses three or four features 
an issue, from 1,500 to 2,000 words each, 
pays a flat rate, on acceptance, and uses 
pictures with each article. The supplement, 
@ rotogravure, is an open market for mss. 
from veterans of the Pacific Wars since it 
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uses war experience stories frequently. Re- 
ports are slow here because manuscripts 
must travel across the Pacific. 


Baltimore Markets 


Colorful old Baltimore, famous for its 
port, its seafoods, and H. L. Mencken, of- 
fers a scattered but profitable market for 
free lancers. And down Chesapeake Bay a 
few miles there’s a market at Annapolis. 

The Baltimore Sun Sunday Magazine 
is a limited market. This Sunday fea- 
ture section, a rotogravure, occasionally 
buys historical and personality sketches, 
and other sectional material. Lengths are 
1,000 to 1,500 words, and pieces will net 
$20 and up. Address: Neil H. Swanson, 
executive editor, Baltimore Sun, Calvert 
and Centre Streets, Baltimore. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland 
Ave., Baltimore 12, is a good market for 
followers of the bangtails and the race 
tracks. Raleigh S. Burroughs, editor, uses 
about 10 good features a month and two 
short fiction pieces. He likes features on 
great race horses, jockeys, racing stables, 
and authoritative material on playing the 
races. Fiction, too, pertains to the business. 
Average lengths are 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
Rate of pay is 1 cent a word and up. 

Gardening enthusiasts, who don’t mind 
writing “for free,” will find two publica- 
tions looking for manuscripts on their fa- 
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vorite subject. Gardens, Houses and Peo- 
ple, 20 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, is a 
strictly local publication which uses items 
on gardening, on the fine arts, and about 
local people. R. P. Harriss is editor. No 
payment, except for occasional articles. 

The Maryland Gardener, 3110 Elm Ave., 
Baltimore 11, a monthly edited by Beverley 
R. L. Rhett, likes articles of 700 to 1,500 
words on gardening, and would like cor- 
respondence from Maryland towns, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. No set rate of pay. 

Big news for free lancers in Baltimore 
is a development at The Camera, 217 
East 25th St., Baltimore 18. Beginning 
with its January, 1952, issue, the pub- 
lication is changing over from its present 
6% by 9% page size to the standard 812 
by 11 inch size. The cover takes on a new 
and colorful appearance. The magazine 
is 75 percent free lance. It takes how-to- 
do-it articles on all types of photography, 
processing kinks, how to take pictures, etc. 
No “Is Photography Art?”angle is desired. 
Mss. should be treated practically and amply 
illustrated. Payment is 2 cents a word; $3 
and up for pix. Extra-length feature arti- 
cles called camerettes are bought on as- 
signment—up to 10,000 words, 30 to 40 
pix. The run-of-the-mill article runs 1,500 
words and up. Payment is on acceptance. 
The magazine wants photos with articles 
or picture series and likes cartoons per- 
taining to photography at $7.50 each. No 
poetry is used here. Mark Mooney, Jr., 
is editor of The Camera. 

U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Anna- 
polis, Md., a monthly managed by Cdr. Roy 
de S. Horn, USN (ret.), works three months 
ahead of publication and is 80 percent free 
lance. It wants professional articles of gen- 
eral interest to naval officers, dealing with 
current naval, maritime, national defense, 
and international affairs. A few historical 
articles are used. Preferred lengths are 3,000 
to 6,000 words, with payment of 3 cents 
and up per word, on acceptance. Articles 
are acceptable with or without photos. 
There is no separate pay for photos. The 
magazine does not use cartoons or poetry, 
but it does take anecdotes pertaining to the 
Navy, at $5 each, and occasional short fill- 
ers, at $10 to $15. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writii 

Article, Poetry, 

what to write, and where to sell. 
For full particulars write today to: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mess. 


you how = 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing ct Reasonable Rates 


or 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT re age 


Endorsed by leading d by editors of 
national i 





thousands 


w UR share of of the. editors’ 
for free descriptive literature. 


‘ Cc. SLOAN—Rep. 94 haan GAGNON COMPANY 
- ©. Bex 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 
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GHOSTWRITER 


ears experience in mending writing for 


Over twenty y 
marketing. | Yo not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO, Correspondence re- 


quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 











MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write musi 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


= Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


c, 


Boston, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Neat-Accurate-Prompt 
Carbon extra first and last free. Minor cor- 
rections, <P Uesired. Mailed flat. per words. 
ARLA GRIESBAUM 


ELliot? 8-3823 
243 N. ivy jonrovia, Calif. 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 


Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS one 
509 Fifth Avenue York 17, N. Y. 











YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 
in dynamic plot and professional style 
I REWRITE 1000 WORDS 
to give brilliance, originality and appeal 
“The help your stery needs — and deserves" 
Very Prompt service: $5 per story 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
ie IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 

Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish thir "best story—so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


0 Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


0 Enter my one-year subscription fer which | 
enclose $2.50. 











The Guinzburg Viking 
(Continued from page 28) 
30,000 copies and is still selling. His newest 
is Dragons in Amber. 

Pascal Covici is the man who brought 
Steinbeck to Viking. Covici is tall and thin, 
has luxurious white hair and dark flashing 
eyes. He, too, had been publishing books 
for some time, under the imprint of Covici- 
McGee, Covici, and Covici-Friede. In 1938 
he joined Viking. 

He says: “We usually have three or four 
readers, and we report on manuscripts 
within two or three weeks. Publishers don’t 
save time by holding manuscripts any 
longer. Such negligence is a serious injus- 
tice to the author. Furthermore, our read- 
ers do not reject books. Even those with 
unfavorable reports go on to one of the 
editors to be reviewed. Manuscripts are 
either accepted or rejected by him. 

“New writers? What can I tell them? 
If a writer has something to say he will 
say it.” 

“Will he be heard?” 

“He will be heard.” 

“Was Steinbeck heard in the begin- 
ning?” 

“No, not in the beginning, but he was 
heard eventually. In the beginning he had 
tough going. For years he worked at the 
most menial jobs, earning $10 to $12 a 
week, but he kept on writing. He had a 
hard time getting his books published, too, 
and when he finally succeeded, his first 
three books sold about 750 copies each. 
But eventually he was heard.” 

“What happens to the young writer who 
has something to say but who doesn’t have 
that much endurance?” 

“It’s too bad. A writer’s got to have both. 
He has to have lots of talent and lots of 
endurance. It’s the difficulties that make a 
writer great.” 

“Do you think John Steinbeck would 
have been a lesser writer if he had had 
fewer difficulties?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

How about that Mr. Steinbeck? Would 
$30 a week have prevented you from pro- 
ducing Grapes of Wrath? 
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Of Mice and Men sold 42,054 copies 
under the Covici imprint and 289,218 (in- 
cluding reprints) under the Viking im- 
print. Grapes of Wrath is Viking’s most 
important property. It went through 12 
editions in one year and was published in 
England and in 14 foreign countries. It was 
a Literary Guild premium, won the Pulitzer 
prize, and was made into one of the most 
important movies in Hollywood’s history. 
Including reprints it sold 1,175,877 copies 
as of April 30, 1951, and is still going 
strong. 


Ferdinand’s Mama 


The Viking Junior Books Department 
has been in the hands of May Massee since 
its inception in 1933. Before that, she was 
a teacher, librarian, editor of American 
Library Association Book List, and for 10 
years she had headed the Doubleday Ju- 
venile Department. Today May Massee is 
a director of Viking Press, a tall, stately 
lady, with hair so fine and silvery that it 
seems to throw off light. Her face, when she 
talks about her books, has an unabashed 
glow. “They are all the world to me,” she 
says quietly, her eyes turning spontaneously 
toward the gaily-jacketed books which 
cover the walls of her office. 

Even in her first Viking list, May Massee 
struck gold with The Story About Ping by 
Marjorie Flack. It has sold more than 
150,000 copies and, although 19 years old, 
still sells from 6000 to 7000 copies a year. 
“That book will sell for 50 years to come,” 
Miss Massee says. 

Then there is Ferdinand by Munro Leaf, 
illustrated by Robert Lawson, which sold 
245,000 copies in the first seven years, 
40,000 copies the second seven years, and 
is now stepping briskly along at 5000 to 
6000 copies a year. It, too, promises to sell 
indefinitely. Make Way for Ducklings has 
sold about 125,000 copies in the last 10 
years and is going strong. Rabbit Hill, by 
Robert Lawson, in its eighth year has gone 
well over the 150,000 mark. How many 
adult books can show such sales figures and 
such staying power? 

Viking Junior Books puts out from 25 
to 30 books a year—all kinds of books for 
children from two to 18 years of age. 





Beginners 


Only 


on 


N THE I5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


® 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have thought what questions in the 
editor’s ied en he A - your oot te thinks: 
Ui, Soop toatl the duke then poompe: any voadon to Ley 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
i and even more difficult when it is your own 


The work of the Criticism nt of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of le the reader can 

a ee Po the ch ers’ problems 

F problems readers r 
a magazine mee 


© Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 
© Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

© Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

© Would the be i d boiling the first th 

SET caer + ES & eno 
©@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so ea for 

the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 

pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
18 meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing — of writers to success. May we help 
you 


The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


= 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinacti 10, Ohie 
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“We make no effort to balance the list,” 
Miss Massee says. “We just encourage our 
writers to write what they want to write. 
But somehow we come out with many 
books for very little children, and they 
are among the most successful. Of course, 
the best-selling books are not necessarily 
the best, but it is a safe bet that they have 
something distinctive about them. 

“The Story About Ping, for example, is 
really a folk tale, with as inevitabie and as 
beautiful an ending as you'll find in any 
Greek play. It combines a picture of life 
on a far away river with the familiar and 
intimate love for a pet. 

“Television? Yes, it is cutting into chil- 
dren’s reading time, particularly right now 
when it is still new. After a child learns to 
take TV for granted, he goes back to his 
books, for which there is no substitute. But 
each child has his peak reading period, 
which is apt to set a pattern for the rest 
of his life. If television cuts seriously into 
a child’s time at this stage, just before life 
itself bursts in on him, he is apt to get 
away from book-reading for the rest of his 
life. And that is a great pity.” 

Viking Junior Books received nine of 
the 28 Newberry Medals, and two of the 
12 Caldecott Medals. There were nine 
prize winners and 22 honor books in the 
Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 
Festival. 

Assisting Miss Massee are two able and 
enthusiastic young women. Annis Duff 
first came to Miss Massee’s attention 
through a series of articles she wrote for 
the Horn Book, which were published by 
Viking in book form under the title Be- 
quest of Wings. Cornelia Campbell was 
teaching English to junior high school stu- 
dents when she decided to go into the book 
publishing business. Publicity for Viking 
Junior Books is done by Elizabeth Minot. 


Who Gets the Gravy? 

Special and subsidiary rights at Viking 
are in the hands of Marjorie Griesser. She 
has been with the company since 1944, 
and is now assistant secretary. “It is diffi- 
cult to discuss rights,’ Miss Griesser says, 
“because the situation varies from one con- 


tract to another. The usual contract in 
(Continued on page 80) 
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*, ..! want to express my sincere thanks. You 
have done a magnificent job..." (Name on 
request). “SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment .. . 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own and 
collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticism or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . oy technical 
books: “Writing for a Living (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 


20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, indiana 
Tel.: Li 7627 








TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKET! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 
Mg wt new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Cou ‘ourse in 

Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 

of this profitable field—Ailers and news items, trade a 

nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. 

how to “write to sell.” md today for free inform Fai 








J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008 Bept. C “Glendale, Calif. 


FAME—FORTUNE—FUN 


Let us help you achieve these goals. Our expert 
guidance, frank criticism and dynamic sales will turn 
your books, stories, plays, articles and poems into 
Sollars. We specialize n_ beginners. 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 








SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . .. poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. Séth Street New York 19, N. ¥. 
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the case of an unestablished writer? Well, 
the book club and reprint rights would be 
shared 50-50. Movie, radio, television— 
here it is impossible to state a policy be- 
cause in some cases we share and in some 
cases we don’t, depending on individual 
contract negotiations. And when we do 
share, the figures vary. It’s all a matter 
of negotiations. In the case of foreign rights, 
we don’t have an interest in them if the 
writer’s own agent arranges the deal. Where 
we place the foreign rights, we naturally 
have a share in them.” 

“You do the same work that an agent 
does?” 

“Yes. We have unusually good foreign 
connections because Mr. Huebsch spends 
three months every year in Europe and 
knows a great many people in the publish- 
ing world.” 

In 1943 Viking put out Alexander Wooll- 
cott’s anthology, As You Were, designed as 
a “portable library of American prose and 
poetry,” the idea being to give servicemen 
an attractive book with a maximum of 
content and a minimum of scarce ma- 
terials. It was so successful that collections 
of Steinbeck, Dorothy Parker and Heming- 
way followed. Soon a temporary wartime 
deviation became an institution. 

The contents of a Viking Portable pro- 
vides a cross-section of an important writer 
or of a special field. The average length 
is more than 700 pages. Each book is edited 
by a specialist in the field: Mark Twain by 
Bernard DeVoto, Faulkner and Hemingway 
by Malcolm Cowley, The Portable Murder 
Book by Joseph Henry Jackson, Six Novels 
of the Supernatural by Edward Wagen- 
knecht, etc. 

There are 57 varieties of portables, with 
more on the way. The Dorothy Parker 
volume has sold 88,436 copies, the Port- 
able Fitzgerald, 41,702 copies, and these 
books promise to sell indefinitely. Viking 
does not have a textbook department, but 
the portables are used in many schools and 
colleges; so their steady sale is practically 
assured. 

In its 26 years, the Viking Press has 
represented the incoming ship to many 
writers. It will bring in a cargo for you, 
too, if you first deliver the goods. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 


OF A LWNSTOME ... 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 

















PERSONAL CRITICISM SERVICE 


Writers, new and old, tyro and professional, 
have problems and difficulties with every story 
they write. Plotting is perhaps the biggest 
bogey of most writers, including more pro- 
fessionals than one would suppose. Everyday 
I help my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build 
up inadequate plots and fix those which con- 
tain “kinks” or touch up on editorial taboos. 
In countless cases this has turned hopeless 
scripts into good yarns which sold to the best 
markets. 


When your manuscript reaches this office, it 
will be given a prompt first reading for a gen- 
eral idea of its type, merit, main faults (if any), 
and editorial possibilities. Then after a brief 
interval to allow for a fresh slant and for some 
thought about what should be done, I shall 
give it a second careful reading. If the manu- 
script is not marketable as it stands, but can 
be made into a selling bet, I'll give you detailed 
suggestions and instructions for rewriting with- 
out any extra charges. You'll get no misleading 
flattery from me. If vour story is hopeless, I’ll 
tell vou so, explaining why and showing you 
how you can improve vour future work. 


If your stories are bouncing back with cold, 
unexplained rejection slips which dampen your 
enthusiasm; if you can’t find the blind spots 
which keep you from selling vour stories; if you 
want to break into print, send me one of your 
manuscripts. I shall be glad to help you as I 
have helped so many others. I do not want you 
to work with me unless, after a first trial, you 
are convinced of my ability and integrity for 
results can only be accomplished on a basis of 
absolute confidence. 


The schedule of fees in this service is as follows : 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 3,000 
words, $1.00 for each ad- 
ditional 1,000 words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Spe- 





e lf you have tried 
systems,’ ‘plans,’ 
"courses," etc., without 
success, write for my 
pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique 
offer. 


© For some fifteen years 
| have been helping am- 
bitious writers, giving 
them the kind of help 
which has enabled them 
to sell their stories to 
leading magazines and 
book publishers after 
perhaps years of failure. 


Send for the pamphlet 
today! It is FREE and 
puts you under no 
obligation. 





cial rates for book lengths. 


MALIBU 





GEORGE KELTON 


e CALIFORNIA 























This is usually Charles Carson’s page .... However, this 
month he has allowed us to use it to announce the publi- 
cation of his new novel, 


MOUNTAIN TROUBADOUR’ 


As Editor of BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
I give first place on our Fall list to this story which comes = «mas 
right out of the heartland of America. The setting is in Cason 
the Ozark Hills, where the author spent his early years. 
He has managed to convey to the reader the very essence of the Eliza- 
bethan culture from which these people stem. The theme, of a young 
mountaineer’s conquest for a better life and what he gave his people, is 
handled with a rare combination of plausibility and restraint which is 
the mark of a novelist of distinction. 


Out of the obvious feeling for the life and the country about which he 
writes, he depicts the people of the Ozarks as they really are. An author 
of two textbooks, Writing the Magazine Article and Let’s Write About 
You and the novel King of the Prairies, Mr. Carson’s talent has never been 
more apparent. He writes with a dignity and beauty seldom found in 
novels today. 


*MOUNTAIN TROUBADOUR 


received the Manu- 
scripters Club 
Awardforthe 
most outstanding 
novel of the 
month. (Novem- 


Here is an author j , ber, 1951) En- 
and a qualified Lit- ' 4 or ee 
erary Consultant ~ : competition. 
who has written a 
book which follows 
his own advice to 
creative writers. If you 
want to learn more about 
successful writing may I 
suggest that you send for 
a copy of MOUNTAIN 
. TROUBADOUR. It 
makes an ideal Christmas : 

§ LILLIAN BORDEN KANE, Editor 


7 E . 
gift, too. : ’ - Borden Publishing Company 
z 1g 3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


I'd like to read MOUNTAIN TROUBADOUR by 
harles Car . > special price (to 


(Signed) j § Clarion Coren, Sond se a. crer at Go specie 
ies : a" Jar retail price, $3.00.) My payment is enclose 
Lillian Borden Kane, 
Editor 
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